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ARTHUR WILLIAM EDGAR 
O’SHAUGHNESSY 


Ode. 


i8^4-i88t 


We are the music- makers, 

And we are the dreamers of di earns, 

Wandering b}’- lone sea-breakers. 

And sitting by desolate streams; 

World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams : 

Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems. 

With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities. 
And oiit of a fabulous stor}'^ 

W e fashion an empire’s glory : 

One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown ; 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 

We, in the ages lying 

In the buried past of the earth, 

Built Nineveh with our sighing, 

And Babel itself in our mirth ; 

B 
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Anti oerthrew them with prophes\ing 
To the Old of the Worlds worth, 
For each age is a dream that is djing, 

Or one that is coming to birth 

A breath of our inspiration 
Is the life of each generation . 

A wondrous thing of our dreaming. 
Unearthly, impossible seeming — 

The soldier, the king, and the peasant 
Are working together in one, 

Till our dream shall become their present 
And their work in the world be done 

They bad no Msion amazing 
Of the goodly house they are raising , 
The> had no divme foreshowing 
Of the land to which they are going 
But on one mans soul it hath broken, 

A light that doth not depart, 

And his look, or a word he hath spoken, 
W^rought flame in another man s heart 

And therefore to day is thrilling 
W’lth a past days late fulfilling, 

And the multitudes are enlisted 
In the faith that their fathers resisted 
And, scorning the dream of to morrow. 
Are bringing to pass, as they may. 

In the world, for its joy or its sorrow. 
The dream that Was scorned yesterday 
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But we, with our dreaming and singing, 
Ceaseless and sorrowless we! 

The glory about us clinging 
Of the glorious future we see. 

Our souls with high music ringing: 

O men! it must ever be 
That we dwell, in our dreaming and singing, 
A little apart from ye. 

For we are afar with the dawning 
And the suns that are not yet high. 

And out of the infinite morning 
Intrepid you hear us cry — 

How, spite of your human scorning. 

Once more God’s future draws nigh. 

And already goes forth the warning 
That ye of the past must die. 

Great hail! we cry to the comers 
From the dazzling unknown shore; 

Bring us hither your sun and your summers. 
And renew our world as of yore ; 

You shall teach us your song’s new numbers. 
And things that we dreamed not before ; 
Yea, in spite of a dreamer who slumbers, 
And a singer who sings no more. 


B 2 
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All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and iromen mereU pHjers 
The) h3\e their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his tune plajs man) parts, 

His acts being seren ages At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurses arms 
And then the whining school bo), with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school And then the Io\er, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress e)ebrow Then a soldier, 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Eten in the cannons mouth And then the justice, 
In fair round bell) with good capon lin'd, 

With e)es setere, and bard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances. 

And so he p}a)S his part The sixth age shifty 
Into the lean and slipper d pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 

His )outhful hose well sa\ d a tvorld too wide 
For his shrunk shank, and his big manl) aoic^ 
Turning again tovrard childish treble pipes 
And whistles m his sound Last scene of all. 

That ends this strange e\entfu1 histor). 

Is second childishness and mere obhtion. 

Sans teeth, sans e)es, sans taste, sans everything 
As "iou Like It, II ^11 ijij 66 
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Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 

And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither : 

Here shall he see 
. No enemj' 

But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun, 

And loves to live i’ the sun. 

Seeking the food he eats. 

And pleas’d with what he gets. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither • 

Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weatlier. 

As Yon Like //, n. v. i-8, 37"44’ 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 

Because thou art not seen. 

Although thy breath be rude. 

Heigh-ho ! sing, heigh-ho ! unto the green hoH}' : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere foil)’. 
Then heigh-ho ! the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

That dost not bite so nigh 



(> \\ n UAM SIIAKI SlTARl 

As lienefics forgot 
1 l)Ou;,h thou the tvaters wnrp, 

Th\ stir}» li not so sharp 
\s fricntl rcincml»er i! not 
Heigh ho’ sing, heigh !«>' unio the green holU 
Most fncndihip is fiiKning most losing mere foil) 

1 hen heigh ho! the holl> * 

This hfe IS most joll) 

ts )<»// /Me //, 11 Ml i74-r>t 

Oberon M) gentle Puck, come hither Tliou 
rememlxrst 

Since once I vtt upon n promonior), 

And heanln mermaid on a dolphins hack 
Utiering such dulcet ami harmonious breath, 

That the rude sea grew end at her song, 

\nd certain stars shot madl) from their spheres 
To hear the seamaids music. 

Pud 1 remember 

Oherou rintaerj iimt ls.ia\, but thou couldsl not, 
1 King lieiwctn the cold moon and the earth, 

Cupicl all armd a certain aim he took 
At a fair \estal throned b) the nest. 

And loosd his lose shaft smartl) from hi» bow. 

As It should pierce a hundred thousand hearts , 

Hut I might see )oung Cupid's fierj shaft 
Quench d in ihe chaste beams of the watV) moon, 
And the imperial aotaress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy free 

^et markd 1 where the bolt of Cupid fell 
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It fell upon a little western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound, 
And maidens call it, Love-in-idleness. 

Fetch me that flower ; the herb I show’d thee once 
The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature -that it sees. 

Fetch me this herb ; and be thou here again 
Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 

Puck I’ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 

A Midsuiinuer Night's Dream, li. i. 148-76 


Over hill, over dale. 

Thorough bush, thorough brier. 

Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander every where, 

Swifter than the moone’s sphere ; 

And I serve the fair)' queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green : 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 

In their gold coats spots you see ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favours. 

In those freckles live their savours : 

I must go seek some dew-drops here. 

And hang a pearl in ever)’- cowslip’s ear. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream, ll. i. 2-15. 
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1 ULL fathom live thj lather lies , 

Of hia bones are coral made 
Those are pearls that were his ejes 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 

Hut doth suffer a sea change 
Into something nch and strange 
Sea njmphs hourlj ring his knell 
Hark' now 1 hear them,— ding dong, bell 

Tue Tfinpest, I ii 394-401 


Fevr no more the heat o’ the sun 
Nor the furious winters rages 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages, 
Golden hda and girls all must, 

As chimney sweepers come to dust 

Fear no more the frown o the great, 
Thou art past the tyrants stroke 
Care no more to clothe and eat, 

To thee the reed is as the oak 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust 

Fear no more the lightning flash, 

Nor the all dreaded thunder stone , 
Fear not shnder, censure rash , 

Thou hast limshdjoy and moan 
All lovers young all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust 
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No exorciser barm thee! 

Nor no -witchcraft charm thee! 

Ghost unlaid foibear thee!’ 

Nothing- ill come near thee ! 

Quiet consummation have ; 

And renowned be thy grave! 

Cymbcliiic^ IV. ii. 258-Si. 


How -sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmonj'. 

Sit, Jessica ; look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 

Such harmony Is in immortal souls; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it, 

Evfcr Musicians. 

Come, ho ! and wake Diana with a hymn : 

^Vith sweetest touches pierce your mistress’ ear. 
And draw her home with music. [iJ/rAw'r-. 

Jessica. I am never merry when I hear sweet music. 
Lorenzo. The reason is, your spirits are attentive : 
For do but note a mid and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. 
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W hich IS the hot condition of their blood , 

If the) but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or an) air of muaic touch their ears, 

\ou shall perceite them mate a mutual stand, 
Their satage c)es tumd to a modest gaze 
B) the sweet power of music therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods , 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
Rut music for the time doth change his nature 
The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor IS not moi d with concord of sneet sounds, 

Is flt for treasons, stratagems, and spoils , 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus 

Let no such man be trusted Mark the music. 

The Merchant o/ yenKe^\ i 54-8S 


How man) thousand of m) poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep' O sleep' O gentle sleep' 
Natures soft nurse, bon hate I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh m) e)ehds down 
And steep m) senses in forgetfulness’ 

WTi) rather, sleep, liest ihou in smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hushd with buzzing night flies to ih) slumber 
Than m the perfum d chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costi) state, 

And luUd with sound of sneetest melody’ 

O thou dull god' why best thou inth the tile 
In loathsome beds, and leatst the kingl) couch 
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A watch-case or a common 'iarum bell? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
M'ith deaf’ning clamour in the slipper)' clouds, 
That with the hurly death itself awakes ? 

Canst thou, O partial sleep! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude. 

And in the calmest and most stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot. 

Deny it to a king? Then, happy low. He down! 
Uneasy lies tlie head that wears a crown. 

11 King Heni'y Ihc Foni’ili^ ill. i. 4-31. 

Methinks I am a prophet new inspir’d. 

And thus expiring do foretell of him : 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 

For violent fires soon burn out themselves ; 

Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short ; 
He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes ; 

With eager feeding food doth choke the feeder : 
Light vanity, insatiate cormorant. 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 

This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 

This earth of majesty, tliis seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
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Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the siKer sea 
Which senes it in the office of a wall 
Or as a moat de‘ensi\e to a house. 

Against the emj of less happier lands. 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of ro>al kings, 
Feard by their breed and famous by their birth, 
Renowned for tlieir deeds as ftr from home,— 

For Christian sen ice and true chivalry, — 

As IS the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the worlds ransom, blessed Marys Son 
This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land. 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leasd out,— I die pronounang it, — 

Like to a tenement, or pelting firm 
England, bound m with the triumphant sea 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself 
Ah! would the scandal vanish with my life, 

How happy then were my ensuing- death 

King Richard the Second^W i 31-6S 


Exeter While that ibearmed hand doth fight abroad 
The ad\ iscd head defends itself at home 
For government, though high and low and lower. 
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Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural close, 

Like music- 

Canterbury. Therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 

Setting endeavour in continual motion; 

To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 

Obedience: for so work the honey-bees, 

Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a Icing and officers of sorts ; 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at home. 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad. 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings. 

Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds; 

Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor: 

Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold. 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey. 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate. 

The sad-ey’d justice, with his surly hum. 

Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. I this infer. 

That many things, having full reference 
To one consent, may work contrariouslj' ; 

As many arrows, loosed several ways. 

Ply to one mark ; as many ways meet in one town 
As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea; 

As many lines close in the dial’s centre; 
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So ma> a thousand nciions, once afoot, 

IZnd in one purpose, ind be all well borne 
W'lthout defeat 

Kin^ Henry the riOk,\ ii lyS-ai^l 


Now entertain conjeUure of a time 

When creeping murmur and the poring dark 

bills the wide \essel of the uniaerse 

From camp to camp through the foul womb of night, 

The hum of either army still) sounds. 

That the li\d sentinels almost rcceiac 
The secret whispers of each others watch 
Fire answers fire, and through their pal) flames 
Kach battle sees the others umber d face 
Steed threatens steeds tn high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the nights dull ear, and from the tents 
The armourers, accomplishing the knighis, 

M'lth busy hammers closinfr rncts up, 

Gi\e dreadful note of preparation 
The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 
And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 
Proud of their numbers, and secure in soul, 

The confident and oaer lust) French 
Do the low rated English pla) at dice , 

And chide the cripple tardy -gaited night 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 

So tediou,lj away The poor condemned English> 

Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The mornings danger, and their gesture sad 
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Investing lank lean cheeks and war-worn coats 

Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 

So man}' horrid ghosts. O ! now, who will behold 

The royal captain of this ruin’d band 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 

Let him cry ‘ Praise and glory on his head ! ’ 

For forth he goes and visits all his host, 

Bids them good morrow with a modest smile, 

And ‘calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen. 
Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrounded him ; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the wearj' and all-watched night; 

But freshly looks and overbears attaint 
With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty ; 

That every wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks. 

A largess universal, like the sun 
His liberal eye doth give to every one, 

Thawing cold fear. Then mean and gentle all. 
Behold, as may unworthiness define, 

A little touch of Harry in the night. 

King Henry ihc Fifth, IV, Chorus, 1-47. 

Wcstnior eland. O ! that we now had here 
But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day. 

King Henry. What 's he that wishes so ? 

My cousin Westmoreland? No, my fair cousin: 

If we are mark’d to die, we are enow 
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To do our country loss, and if to li%e. 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour 
Gods will’ I pra> thee, wish not one man more 
By Jo\e, I am not cotetous for gold, 

Nor care I who doth feed upcm my cost, 

It yearns me not if men tny garments wear, 

Such outward things dwell not m my desires 
But if It be a sin to co\ct honour, 

1 am the most offending souil altse 
Ko, faith, my cox, wish not a man from England 
Gods peace! 1 would not lose so great an honour 
As one man more, meihinks, would share from me. 
For the best hope 1 haNe Ol do not wish one more 
Rather procLum it, Westmoreland, through my host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this, fight, 

Let him depart , hts passport 'hall be made. 

And croisns tor consoy put into h» purse 
\\e would not die in that mans company 
That fears his fellowship to die with us 
This day i$ calld the feast of Crispian 
He that outUtes this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip toe when this day r> namd. 

And rouse him at the name of Cnspian 
He that shall live this day, and see old age, 

Mill yearly on the \igil feast his neighbours, 

And say. To monrott u. Saint Cnspian ’ 

Then tvill he strip his sleeie and show his scars, 
And say, ‘ Ihese wounds I had on Cnspin's day 
Old men forget yet all shall be forgot, 

But hell remember w th adt*anuges 
hat feats he did that day Then shall our names, 
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Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 

Be in dieir flowing cups freshly remember’d. 

This story shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by. 

From this day to the ending of the world. 

But we in it shall be remembered ; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile 
This day shall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 
Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not here. 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 

King Henry the Fifth., IV. iii. 16-67. 


Brntns. What means this shouting ? I do fear, the 
people 

Choose Caesar for their king. 

Cassius. ' Ay, do you fear it? 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Brutus. I would not, Cassius ; yet I love him w'ell. 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 

What is it that you would impart to me ? 

If it be aught toward the general good. 

Set honour in one eye and death i’ the other, * 
And I will look on both indifferently ; 

For let the gods so speed me as I love 

c - 
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The name of honour more than I fear death 

Cassms I knotf that tiitne to be in >ou, Brutus, 
As well as I do know jour outtvard fa\our 
Well, honour is the subjert of my stor> 

1 cannot tell what jou and other men 
Think of this life, but, for roy single self, 

1 had as lief not be as Ine to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself 
I was born free as Caesar, so were you 
V\e both ha\e fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day , 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 

Caesar said to ine, ' Dat’st thou, Cassius, new 
Leap m with me into this angry flood. 

And swim to yonder point’ Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I tras, I plunged in 
And bade him follow , so indeed he did 
The torrent roard, and we did buffet « 

Midi lusty sinews, throwing it ajde 

And stemming it with hearts of controiersy , 

But ere we could amve the point propos'd, 

Caesar cried, ‘ Hdp me, CWius, or 1 sink, 5 ’ 

I, as Aeneas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear so from the wares of Tiber 
Did I the tired Caesar And this man 
Is now become a god, and Cassius is 
A wretched creature ind must bend his body 
If Caesar carelessly but nod on him 
He had a ferer when he was in Spam, 
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And \Yhen the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake : ’tis true, this god did shake ; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly, 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world 
Did lose his lustre ; I did hear him groan ; 

A}’, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans 
Mark him and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas ! it cried, ‘ Give me some drink, Titinius, ’ 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 

And bear die palm alone. [F/oiin's/i. Shout. 

Bjuiins. Another general shout ! 

I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honours that are heaped on Caesar. 
Cassius. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow 
world 

Like a Colossus; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

Men at some dme are masters of their fates : 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus and Caesar : what should be in that ‘ Caesar ’ ? 
Whj’ should that name be sounded more than 3’ours ? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them, it doth become die mouth as well ; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with ’em, 

‘ Brutus ’ will start a spirit as soon as ‘ Caesar ’. 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once. 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 

c 2 
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That he is grown so great f Age, thou art shamd' 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ' 
WTien went there b) an age, since the great flood, 
But It was farad with more than with one man’ 
Wben could the\ sa\ till now, that taikdof Rome, 
That her wide walls encompassd but one man' 

\’ow IS It Rome indeed and room enough, 

WTien there is m it but one onl\ man 
O' >ou and I hate heard our fathers sas. 

There was a Brutus once that nould ha\e brook’d 
The eternal detil to keep his state m Rome 
As easih as a king 

Brntu$ That ^ou do loteme.l am nothing jealous , 
What }0u would work me to, I ba\e some aim 
How I hate thought of this and of these umes, 

I shall recount hereafter, for this present, 

I would not, so With lote I ought entreat >ou, 

Be an) further mov d. What )ou hate said 
I will consider, what >ou hate to sa^ 

1 will with pauence hear, and find a time 

Both meet to hear and answer such high things 

Till then, m> noble fnend, chew upon this 

Brutus had rather be a tillager 

Than to repute himself a son of Rome 

Under these hard OMiditions as this time 

Is like to la) upon ns. 

Cassuts 1 am glad 

That my weak words hatestruck but thus much show 
Of fire from Brutus. 



Julius Caesar, 
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How all occasions do inform against me, 

And. spur my dull revenge! What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse. 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unus'd. Now, whe’r it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, 

A thought, which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom. 
And ever three parts coward, I do not know 
Wity yet I live to say ‘ This thing ’s to do ’ ; 

Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 
To do ’t. Examples gross as earth exhort me : 
Witness this army of such mass and charge 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. 

Whose spirit with divine ambition puff’d 
Makes mouths at the invisible event, 

Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death and danger dare. 

Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument. 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour ’s at the stake. How stand I then. 
That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d. 
Excitements of my reason and my blood. 

And let all sleep, while, to my shame, I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men. 

That, for a fantasy and trick of fame. 

Go to their graves like beds, fight for a plot 
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W hereon the numbers cannot tr^ the cau>.e, 
Which lb not tomb enough and continent 
To hide the slam > O I from fJub lime forth, 
Mj thoughts be blood), or lie nothing wonh' 
IlawM, IV n 


Olr rtvelb non are ended These our actots, 

As 1 foretold \ou, were all spirits and 

Art. melted into air, into thin air 

Anil like the baseless fabric of this MSion, 

The cloud cappd towers, the gorgious palaces 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

^ea, all which it inhent. shall dtssohe 
And, like this in'ubsiantnl pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack bthiml We are such stuff 
As dreams are ma< 5 e on, and our hitlc life 
Is rounded w ith a steep 

The Tfwfirst, l\ t 148-jS 


I IKE as the waves make towards the pebbled shore. 
So do our minutes hasten to their end , 

1-ai.h changing pbee with that which goes Iwfore, 
Jn se<|uent toil all forwards do contend 
Natwat) , once in the mam of light, 

Crawlb to maturity, wherewith being crownd, 
Crooketl eclipses 'gainst his glorj fight. 

And Time that gave doth now his. gift confound 
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Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth 
And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow. 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his sc^' the to mow ; 
And yet to times in hope my verse shall stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

Sonnet LX. 


When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defac’d 
The rich-proud cost of outworn buried age ; 

When sometime lofty towers I see down-raz’d. 

And brass eternal slave to mortal rage; 

When 1 have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. 

And the firm soil win of the watery main, 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with stoie; 
When I have seen such interchange of state. 

Or state itself confounded to decay; 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate — 

That Time will come and take my love away. 

This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 

Sonnet LXIV. 


That time of year thou mayst in me beliold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
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In me thou scest the twilight of such da> 

As after sunset fadeth in the west , 

Which by and by black night doth take awny, 
Deaths second self, that seals up all in rest 
In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire. 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death bed wheicow »t must expvrc, 

Consumd wuh that which it was nourishd by 
This thou perceia St, which makes thy lose more 
strong, 

To lose that well sshich thou must lease ere long 
Sofitif/ LWin 


Whfv m the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest ssights, 

And beaut) making beautiful old rime, 

In praise of ladies dead and loscly knights, 

Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty s best, 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

1 see their antique pen would hase expressd 
Esen such a lieauty as you master now 
So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring, 

And, for they lookd bat svitli disining eyes. 

They had not skd\ enough your ssorth to sing 
For we, which noss behold these present days, 
Hase eyes to ssondcr, but lack tongues to praise 


Soi/tie/ c\i 
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Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O, no ! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 

It is the stai' to ever^' wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be 
taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me prov'd, 

I never writ, nor no man ever lov’d. 

Soinici C-\.VI. 


EDMUND SPENSER 

J 55 =' 1599 

Open the temple gates unto my love. 

Open them wide that she may enter in. 

And all the posts adorn as doth behove. 

And all the pillars deck with girlands trim. 

For to receive this Saint with honour due, 

That cometh in to you. 

'With trembling steps and humble reverence, 

She cometh in before tli’ Almighty’s view, 

Of her ye virgins learn obedience, 

MTten so ye come into those holy places, 

To humble your proud faces: 

Bring her up to th’ high altar, that she may 
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The sacreil ceremonies partake, 

The which ilo endless matHmonj make, 

And let the roaring organs lowUj pla\ 

The praises of the Lord, in Inclj notes. 

The whiles, with hollow throats 
The choristers the jo)Ous anthem sing, 

That all the woods ina> answer and their echo nng 
KpithnlavDon 


MICHAEL DRA\TON 

1563 1631 

To the Itrginian 
'iOV bra\c heroic minds, 

\\ Orth) )our counir) s name , 

That honour still pursue, 

Co, and subdue 
\\ htUt loitering hinds 
Lurk here at home, with shame 
Britons, jou sta\ too long, 

Qmckl) aboard l»cslo\v )ou, 

And with a merr) gale 
Swell jour strcldied sail. 

With vows as strong 
As the Winds that blow )ou 
^our course securely steer. 

West and by south forth keep, 

Rocks, lee shores nor shoals. 

When Aeolus scowls, 

^ou netd not fear. 

So absolute the deep 
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And cheerfully at sea 
Success you still entice, 

To get the pearl and gold, 
And ours to hold 
Virginia, 

Earth’s onl}' Paradise. 

Where Nature hath in store 
Fowl, venison, and fish. 

And the fruitfull’st soil, 
Without your toil, 

Three harvests more, 

All greater than your wish. 

And the ambitious vine 
Crowns with his purple mass 
The cedar reaching high 
To kiss the sky, 

The cypress, pine 
And useful sassafras. 

To whom the Golden Age 
Still Nature's laws doth give, 
No other cares that tend. 
But them to defend 
From winter’s rage. 

That long there doth not live. 

W'^hen as the luscious smell 
Of that delicious land. 

Above the seas that flows, 
The clear wind throws. 

Your hearts to swell 
Approaching the dear strand. 
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In kenntng of ihe shore 
(Thanks to God first gi\cn) 

O >ou the hnppicst men 
Be frolic then, 

I et cannons roar 
} nghtmg the wide heasen 

And m regions far 
Such heroes bring )e forth. 

As those from uhom we came, 
And plant our name, 

Under that star 

Not unknown unto our North 

And as there plent) grows 
Ot laurel e\er\where 
Apollo s sacTctI tree, 

■iou ma> It see, 

A poets brmts 

To crown, that maj sing there 

Ihy toyages attend, 

Industrious Hacklujt, 

Wliose reading shall inflame 
Men to seek fame, 

And much commend 
To after times thj wit 
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The Parfiitg. 

Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part, 
Naj’-, I have done: you get no more of me. 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart. 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows. 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain ; 

Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing. Passion speechless lies, 
MTen Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes. 

Now if thou wQuldst,wl\et\ all have given hint over.. 
From death to life thou mightst him yet recover. 


SIR HENRY WOTTON 

15^-1639 

Character of a Happy Life. 

How happy is he born and taught. 

That seiv'eth not another’s will ; 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill; 

\^''hose passions not his masters are; 

Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame or private breath ; 
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A\'ho cnMes none that chance doth raise, 
Nor \ice, hath ne\er understood 
How deepest wounds are giten by praise. 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good 
\\ ho hath his hfe from rumours freed , 
Whose consaence is his strong retreat , 
WTiose state can neither flatterers feed, 

Nor rum make accusers great , 

^^^lo God doth late and early praj , 

More of His grace than gifts to lend , 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a well chosen book or friend, 
—This man is freed from sertile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall , 

Lord of himself though not of lands, 

And having nothing, jet hath all 


BEN jONSON 

«573->631 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth maike man better be. 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred jear 
To tall a log at last, drj, bald, and sere 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer &r m Maj, 

Although It fill and die tint night — 

It was the plant and flower of light 
In small proportions we just beauties see , 

And la short measures, life may perfect be 
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^ t57?-T05> 

Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day, 

With night we banish sorrow; 

Sweet air blow soft, mount lark aloft 
To give my Love good-morrow ! 

Wings from the wind to please her mind 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow; 

Bird prune thy Aving, nightingale sing, 

To give my Love good-morrow; 

To give my Love good-morrow 
Notes from them both I’ll borrow. 

Wake from thy nest. Robin-red-breast, 

Sing birds in every furrotv ; 

And from each hill, let music shrill 
Give my fair Love good-morrow ! 

Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 

Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow! 

You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-morrow; 

To give my Love good-morrow 
Sing birds in ever)’- furrow! 
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ROBERT HERRICK 

r<;gr-i574 

Cormm's gmtt£ a 

Get up, get up for shame, the blooming morn 
Lpon her mngs presents the god unshorn 
See how Aurora throu-s her ftir 
Fresh-quilted colours through the air 
Get up, sueci sluga-bed, and see 
The dew bespangUng herb and tree 
Each flower has wept, and bowed toward the east, 
Abo\c an hour smce, \ct \oq not dressed, 

Naj ' not so much as out of bed’ 

Wten all the birds ha\e Matins said, 

^nd sung their thanhful h> mns , 'tts sir, 

Ka) profanation to keep in, 

NMienas a thousand Mrgios on this day. 

Spring, sooner chan the lark, to letch in Ma) 

Rise, and put on >our foliage, and be sren 
Tototne forth, like the spring tune, fresli and green , 
And sweet as Flora fake no care 
For jewels for jour gonu, or hair 
Fear not, the lea\cs will strew 
Gems m abundance upon jou 
besides, the childhood of the da) has kept, 
Against jou come, some orient pearls unwept 
Come, and recewe them while the light 
Hangs on the detr locks of the night 
And Titan on the eastern hill 
Rcures himself, or else stands still 
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Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in 
praying; 

Few beads are best, when once we go a-Maying. 

Come, Corinna, come ; and coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park 
Made green, and trimmed with trees : see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough. 

Or branch ; each porch, each door, ere this. 
An ark, a tabernacle is. 

Made up of white-thorn neatly interwove ; 

As if here were those cooler shades of love. 

Can such delights be in the street. 

And open fields, and we not see’t? 

Come, we’ll abroad ; and let ’s obey 
The proclamation made for May : 

And sin no more, as we have done, by staying; 
But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 

Come, let us go, while we are in our prime. 

And take the harmless folly of the time. 

We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun ; 

And as a vapour, or a drop of rain 
Once lost, can ne’er be found again ; 

So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade; 

. All love, .all liking, all delight 
Lies drowned with us in endless night. 

Then while time ser\'es, and jve are but decaying. 
Come, my Corinna, come, let ’s go a-Maying 

D 
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To Daffodih 

Fair DifTodiK we weep to sec 
\ou haste awaj so soon, 

As jet the earl\ rising sun 
Has not attained his noon 
Staj, sta>, 

I'ntil the hasting dij 
Has run 

But to the e\cnsong. 

And ha\mg pn>ed together, we 
Well go Kith >ou along 
We ha\e short time to staj as 50U, 
We hate as short a spring, 

As quick a growth to meet decn>, 
As >oii, or an> thing 
W'e die 

As >our hours do, and dr> 
Awav 

Like to the summers ram, 

Or as the pearH of moraings dew, 
Neer to be found again 


GEORGE HERBERT 
Virtue 


1593-1633 


Sweet daj, so cool, so calm, so bnght, 
The bndal of the earth and sk>. 

The dew shall weep thj fall to night, 
For thou iQUst dte 
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Sweet rose, whose hue. angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 

Thy root is ever in its grave,- 
And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 

Jly music shows ye have your closes. 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 

Like seasoned timber, never gives; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


JAMES SHIRLEY 

1 596-1666 

The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate; 

Death lays his icj- hand on kings; 
Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords ma}'^ reap the field. 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong ner\'es at last must 3deld; 
They tame but one another still : 

D 2 
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Lirly or hte 
rhej Sloop to 6te. 

\nd must gi\-c up thc«r murmuring breath 
When the) pale captnes, creep to death 

The gnrUndi uither on jour brow , 

Then lioast no more jour mtghtj deeds, 
Lpon Deaths purple altar now 

Sec where the victor tacfim bleeds 
Tour heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 

OnU the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust 


WILLI \M HABl\GTO\ 

WHfS 1 sunev ihe bnght 
Celestial sphere, 

So rich with jewels hung, that Night 
Doth like an Eihiop bnde appear 
At\ soul her wings doth spread 
And heavenward flies, 

Th Almight) s mjstenes to read 
In the large volumes of the skies 

For the bnght fiimament 
Shoots forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator s name 
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No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a cliaracter, 

Removed far from our human sight, 

But if we steadfast look 
We shall discern 
In it, as in some holy book, 

How man may heavenly knowledge learn. 

JOHN MILTON 

1608-1674 

Sweet Echo, sweetest n3'mph, that liv’st unseen 
Within tlij-- airy shell 
B\’ slow Oleander’s margent green. 

And in the violet- embroidered vale 

Wltere the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightlj' to thee her sad song mourneth well : 

Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thj- Narcissus are? 

O if thou have 

Hid them in some flowerx' cave. 

Tell me but where. 

Sweet Queen of Parley, Daughter of the Sphere ! 
So ma3'’st thou be translated to the skies. 

And give resounding grace to all Heaven’s harmonies ! 

CoMus, 230 - 43 . 

At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distill’d perfumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even Silence 

Was took ere she was ware, and wished she might 
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Den> her nature, and be ne\er more 
Still lo be displaced I was all ear, 

And took in straim. that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death But, oh! ere long 
Too well 1 did perceixe it was the sOilc 
O f most honoured Lads, jour dear sister 
Amazed 1 stood harrowed with grn-f and fear, 
And ‘ O poor hapless nightingale, thought I, 

How sweet thou smgsf how near the dcadlj snare 1 
Comtis^ 555-^7 


Oti Bang Armed rtl Twenty three \eats 
0 / Age 

How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of jouth, 
Stoln on his wiog mj three and twentieth jear’ 

My hasting days flj on with full career. 

Hut mj late spring no bud or blossom shew'th 
Perhaps mj semblance might deceive the truth, 
That I to manhood am arrived so near. 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 

That some more timelj happy spirits induth 
Net be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still m strictest measure even. 

To that same lot, however mean, or high 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven, 
AH IS, if I hate grace to use it so. 

As ever iti my great Taskmisters eje 
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Ou His Blindness. 

When I consider how my light is spent, 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To ser\'e therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide. 

Doth God exact day-labour, light denied? 

I fondl)' ask ; but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or His own gifts ; who best ' 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best ; His state 
Is kingly. Thousands at His bidding speed 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest; 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny iiill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery^ brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow. 
Nightly I visit: nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equalled with me in fate. 

So were I equalled with them in renown. 

Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides, 

And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old: 

Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful bird 
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Sin^s dirklmg, and in shadiest co\ert hid, 

Tunes her nocturnil note Thus with the jear 
Seasons return , hut not to me returns 
Da>, or the sweet approach of e\en or morn, 

Or sight of \ernal bloom, or summers rose. 

Or flocks or herds or human face divine, 
hut tlouil instead and ever-dunng dark 
Surrounds me from the cheerful \\a>s of men 
Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge fair. 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature's works, to me expungctl and rasetl. 

And wisdom at oneeninncc quite shut out 
So much the rather thou. Celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant e>es, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I ma> see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight 

Ptrradne Lost, in 26-55 


RICHARD LO\ FLACR 

1618-1638 

Ta Althea, /yvm Prison 
When I ove with unconhned wings 
Hovers wilhm my gates, 

And jn> divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates, 

When I he tangled in her hur 
And ftttcrd to her e\c, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Ivnow no sucl\ libertj 



RICHARD LOVELACK 


When flowinjT cups run swiftly round 
With no allayiu" Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses crown’d, 
Our hearts witli loyal flames ; 

W’iien thirsty "rief in wine we steep. 
When healths and draughts go free — 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 

When, like committed linnets, I 
\A’ith shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty 
And glories of my King; 

Wdten 1 shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 

Enlarged winds, that curl the flood. 
Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 

If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above. 

Enjoy such liijcrty. 
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ANDREW MARVELL 

1621-1678 

So):g of the Evngrants at Bertnuda 
\VHERr the remote Bermudas ncle 
In the ocean s bosom uncspied. 

From 1 small boat that row’d along 
The listening winds reccued this song 
* W hat should we do but sing His praise 
That led us through the waterj maze 
Unto an isle so long unknown. 

And jet fttr kinder than our own’ 

Where He the huge sea monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs, 

He lands us on a grassj stage, 

Safe Irom the storms and prelate s rage 
He ga\e us this eternal spnng 
Which here enamcb eterjthing, 

And sends the fowls to us in care 
On daily vi:>its through the air. 

He hangs in shades the orange bright 
Like golden lamps jn a green night, 

And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more nch than Onnus shows 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet. 
And throws the melons at our feet. 

But apples plants of such a price, 

No tree could mer bear them tv\ice 
W'lth cedars chosen b) His hand 
hrom Lebanon He stores the land. 
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And makes the hollow seas that roar 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 

He cast (of which we nuhcr Insist 1 
The Gospel’s pearl upon ovir coast ; 

And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound IHs name. 
Oh! let our voice His pntise exalt 
Till it arrive at He;ivcn’s vault. 

Which then (i>erhaps) reboundittg may 
I'lcho beyond the Mexujue bay!' 

Thus sung they in the English boat 
An holy and a cheerful note ; 

And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. 


HENRY VAUGHAN 


The Retreat 


i6ai-if'95 


Happy those early days, when 1 
Shined in my Angel-infancy! 

Before 1 understood this place 
Appointed for my second race. 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white, celestial thought; 

When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first Love, 

And looking back, at that short space 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face ; 
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When on some gilded Houd or flower 
M> gazing soul would dwell an hour, 

And m those weaker glones sp> 

Some shadows of etemitj , 

Before I taught my longue to wound 
conscience with a Sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 
A setenl sin to eterj sense. 

But telt through all thi^ fleshl> dress 
Bright shoots of exerlastingness 

O how 1 long to tra\el back. 

And trend again that ancient track! 

That I might once more reach that plain, 
W here first I left m> glorious tram , 

From whence the enli^tened spirit sees 
That shad) cit) of palm trees! 

But ah' m) soul with too much sta) 

Is drunk, and staggers m the tta> * 

Some men a forwanl motion lo\e. 

But I b) backward steps would mo\e, 
And when this tlust falK to the urn. 

In that state I came, return 


Bryond the Veil 

The\ are all gone into the world of light' 
And I alone su Iingnng here , 

Their \er> memory is fair and bright, 

And mj sad thoughts doth clear 
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It glows and glitters in my cloudj’' breast, 

Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 

Or those faint beams in which this hill is dfcst, 
After the sun’s remove, 

I see them walking in an air of glory, 

Vdiose light doth trample on my days: 

My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmering and decays. 

O holy Hope! and high Humility, 

High as the heavens above! 

These are your walks, and you have showed them me. 
To kindle my cold love. 

Dear, beauteous Death, the jewel of the just. 
Shining nowhere, but in the dark; 

Wdiat mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 

Could man outlook that mark! 

He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest, may 
know 

At first sight, if die bird be flown; 

But what fair well or grove he sings in now. 

That is to him unknown. 

And yet, as Angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep. 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted 
themes, • 

And into glor\’ peep. 
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They hadna sarld i leigue. i 
A league but barely three, 

W'hen the lift ‘ grew dark and the w incl blew loud. 
\nd gurU grew the sea 

The inkers brak, and the topnnst hp. * 

It was «;ic a deadly storm 
^nd the wares cam owre iht broken ship 
Till a her sides were torn 

‘O where will 1 get i glide sailor 
To tak mv helm m hand, 

Till I get up to the tall topmast 
To see if I can spy land r — 

O here am I. a sailor gude, 

To tak (he helm in hand. 

Till \ou go up to the tall topmast, 

Mut I fear xoull neer spy land’ 

He hidna gane a step, a step, 

A step but barely me, 

When 1 bolt flew out of our goodly ship, 
And the saut sea it came in 

‘Go fetch 3 web o the silken cliilh, 

Another o’ the twine. 

And wap* them into our ships side, 

And lei nae the sea come in 


’ lift sky 


Up] sprwg 


> wap] wrap 
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They fetch’d a web o’ the silken claith, 
Another o’ the twine, 

And they wapp’d them round that gude ship’s 
side, 

But still the sea came in. 

O laith, laith were our gude Scots lords 
To wet their cork-heel’d shoon ; 

But lang or a’ the play was play’d 
They wat their hats aboon. 

And mony was the feather-bed 
That flatter’d ^ on the faem ; 

And mony was the gude lord’s son 
That never mair cam fame. 

O lang, lang may the ladies sit, 

Wi’ their fans into their hand. 

Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand ! 

And lang, lang may the maidens sit 
WI’ their gowd kames” in their hair, 
A-waiting for their ain dear loves ! 

For them the}'’!! see nae mair. 

Half-owre, half-owre to Aberdour, 

’Tis fifty fathoms deep ; 

And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens, 

Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet! 

' natlei’d] tosscfl afloat. 2 kames] combs. 
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S\M13EL DANIEL 
Ulysses atid the Stren 


1562 1619 


Stren 

CoMfc. \\orth> Greek* Ulysses, come, 
I'obscss these shores with me 
The winds and seas are troublesome, 
And here we may be free 
Here ma\ we sit and \iew their toil 
That tra\ail in the deep, 

\nd jo\ the day in mirth the while, 
And spend the night m sleep 
Ulysses 

Vair Nvmph, if fame or honour were 
To be attained with ease, 

Then would I come and rest me there 
And leatt such tods as these 
But here it dwells, and here must I 
\\ ith danger seek it forth 
To spend the time luxuriously 
Ikcomes not men of worth 


Stren 

Ulysses, O be not deceited 
With that unreal mmc , 

This honour is a thing conceited, 
\nd rests on others fame 
Begotten only to molest 
Our peace, and to lieguilc 
The'' best thing of our life— our rest. 
Anti gi\c us up to toil 
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Ufysses 

Delicious Nymph, suppose there were 
No honour nor report, 

Yet manliness would scorn to wear 
The time in idle sport; 

For toil doth give a better touch 
To make us feel our joj', 

And ease finds tediousness as much 
As labour yields annoy. 

Siren 

Then pleasure likewise seems the shore 
Whereto tends all your toil, 

Which you forgo to make it more, 

And perish oft the while. 

Who may disport them diversely 
Find never tedious day, 

And ease ihay have variety 
As well as action may. 

Ulysses 

But natures of the noblest frame 
These toils and dangers please; 

And they take comfort in the same 
As much as you in ease ; 

And with the thought of actions past 
Are recreated still: 

When Pleasure leaves a touch at last 
To show that it was ill. 


E 2 
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Streti 

Tliat doth Op»nion onh cause 
That s out of Custom bred, 

\\ Inch makes us mins other latrs 
Than ever Nature did 
No widows wail for our delights, 

Our sports are uithout blood , 

The world we see b> warlike wights 
Receives more hurt tKan good 

Vtysses 

But jet the state of things require 
These motions of unrest, 

And these great Spirits of high desire 
Setm bom to turn them best 
To purge the mn<hiefs that increase 
And all good order mar 
For oft we sec a wicked peace 
To be well clianged for war 

Sifcti 

Well, well, Uijsscs, then 1 see 
1 shall not hate thee here 
\nd therefore 1 will come to thee. 
And take m> fortune there 
1 must be won, that cannot win. 

Yet lost were I, not won, 

For beaut) hath created been 
T’ undo, or ije undone 
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The Brave Lord Willoitgliby. 

The fifteenth day of Julj% 

with glistering- spear and shield, 

A famous fight in Flanders 
w-as foughten in the field : 

The most courageous officers 
was English captains three, 

But the bravest man in battle 
was brave Lord Willoughby. 

The next was Captain Norris, 
a valiant man was he: 

The other, Captain Turner, 

that from field would never flee: 

With fifteen hundred fighting men, 
alas! there was no more. 

They fought with forty thousand then 
upon the bloody shore. 

‘ Stand to it, noble pikemen, 
and look you round about; 

And shoot you right, you bowmen, 
and we will keep them out: 

Y'ou musket and cailiver men 
do you prove true to me. 

I’ll be the foremost man in fight, ’ 
says brave Lord Willoughby. 
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And then the btoodj eneni> 
the) fiercel) did nssail 
And fought It out most t-alantl), 
not doubling to pre "ail 
The wounded men on both sides fell, 
most piteous for to sec, 

\et nothing could the courage quell 
of brat e Lord \V illoughby 

For seven hours to all men’s view 
this fight endured sore. 

Until our men so feeble grew 
that the) could fight no more 
And then upon dead horses 
full savourly they eat. 

And drank the puddle uater, 
for no better they could get 

When the) had fed so freeh, 
they kneeled on the ground, 

And praisid Gotl dcvoutl), 
for the fitoHr they bid found, 
And bctnng up their colours, 
the fight the) did renew, 

And turning tomrd the Spinnra, 
five thousand more they slew 

The sharp steel pointed arrows 
and bullets Vhick did fl), 

Then did onr k-alnnt soldiers 
charge on tnpst fiinousl) 
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Which made the Spaniards waver, 
they thought it best to flee, 

They feared the stout behaviour 
of brave Lord Willoughby. 

Then quoth the Spanish General, 
‘Come, let us march away, 

I fear we shall be spoiled all, 
if that we longer stay : 

For yonder comes Lord Willoughbj', 
with courage fierce and fell. 

He will not give one inch of ground, 
for all the devils in hell. ’ 

And then the fearful enemy 
was quickly put to flight. 

Our men pursued courageously, 
and rout their forces quite: 

And at last they gave a shout, 
which echoed through the sky, 

‘ God and Saint George for England ! ’ 
the conquerors did cry. 

This news was brought to England, 
with all the speed might be, 

And told unto our gracious Queen, 
of this same victory : 

‘O this is brave Lord Willoughby, 
my love hath ever won, 

Of all the lords of honour, 

'tis he great deeds hath done.’ 
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For soldiers that were maimed, 
and wounded in ihe ffa\, 

The Queen allowed a pension 
of eighteen pence a da> 

Hc'ide, all costs and charges 
she quit and set them free, 

And this she did all for the sake 
of bra\e Lord Willoughbj 

Then courage, ncAile Englishmen, 
and never be disnujed, 

II that we be but one to ten, 
we will not be afraid 
To fight the foreign enemies, 
and Set our couiitr) free, 

And thus I end this bloody lioui 
of brave Lord Willoughby 


JOHN DR^DEN 

1631-1700 

Sai/g /m Sam/ Cect/ia's Day^ 1687 

From harmony from heavenly harmony, 

Tins universal frame licgan 
hen Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarnng atoms lay. 

And could not heave her head. 

The tuneful voice was heard from high. 
Arise, ye more than dead ' 

1 hen cold, and hot, and moist and dry 
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In order to their stations leap, 

And Music’s power obey. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began : 

From harmonj'^ to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason closing full in Man. 

What passion cannot Music raise and quell? 

When Jubal struck the chorded shell 
His listening brethren stood around, 

And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound; 

Less than a god they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell. 

That spoke so sweetly and so well. 

What passion cannot Music raise and quell? 

The trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 

With shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 

The double double double beat 
Of the thundering drum 
Cries ‘ Hark ! the foes come ; 

Charge, charge, ’tis too late to retreat ! ’ 

The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers. 

Whose dirge is whispered by the warl^ling lute. 
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Sharp \iohns proclaim 
Their jealous ptngs and desperation, 

Fur>, frantic indignation. 

Depth of pains, and height of passion, 

For the fair, disdainful dame 

But oh' what art can teach. 

What human aoice can reach 
The sacred organ s praise > 

Notes inspiring holy loxe. 

Notes that wing their hcavcnl) wajs 
To mend the choirs abo%e 

Orpheus could lead die sat age nee. 

And trees uprooted lelc (heir place. 

Sequacious of the Ij re 
But bnght Cecilia raised the wonder higher 
When to lier organ \ocal breath was giten, 
An angel heard and straight appeared 
Mistaking earth for hea\en’ 

Grand Cboms 

As from the potter of sacred lajs 
The spheres began to mote, 

And sung the great Creator s pnise 
To all the blest abote, 

So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall detour, 

The trumpet shall be heard on high, 

The dead shall lite, the liting die, 
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George Vi/ifers, Duke of Buckingham. 

the first rank of these did Zimri stand; 

A man so ^’arious, tliat he seem’d to be 
Not one, but all Mankind’s epitome. 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong; 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long: 

But, in the course of one revoKdng moon, 

\\’as chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon; 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ. 

With something new to wish, or to enjoy ! 

Railing and praising were his usual themes; 

And both (to show his judgement) in extremes : 

So over violent, or over ciril. 

That every man, with him, was God or Devil. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art: 
Nothing went unrewarded, but desert. 

Beggar’d by fools, whom still he found too late: 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laugh’d himself from Court ; then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief: 

For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel: 

Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft. 

He left not faction, but of that tvas left. 

Absalom ami A ehitaphel.,^ 543 — 68. 
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Elegy wrUten vt a Couniry Churchward 
THE Curfew tolL the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd wind slowly oer the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And lea\es the world to darkness and to me 
Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Sate where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy unklmgs lull the distant folds 
Sate tlm from yonder ivy mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign 
Beneath those rugged elms, that y ew -tree's shade, 
M’here heates the turf m many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ettr laid, 

The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep 
The breezy call of incense breathing mom, 

Ihe swallow tvtittenng from the straw built shed, 
The cocks shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shjl rouse them from their lowly bed 
For ttem no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or bisy housewife ply her evening care 
No cliildren run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or chfnb his knees the envied kiss to share 
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Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave. 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault 
If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honouris voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flatter}^ soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the Imng Ij’re. 

But Knowledge to their ej'es her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 
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Full jn-inj ”1 /jein ot purest ray serene 
The dnrk unfiihomed caves of ocean bear 
Full many a flower is born to litusK unseen, 

And waste its swetiness on the desert nir 
Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country s blood 
Th applause ol listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain md rum to despise, 

To scatter plenty oer a smiling hnil. 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 

Their lot forbade nor circumscnbid alone 
Thtir growing virtues, but iheir crimes confined, 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
A.ntl shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 

The struggling pangs ol conscious truth to hide. 
To quench the blushes of mgetiuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine ol Luxury and Pride 
With mcense kindled at the Muses flame 
Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray , 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way 
^et een these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decketl 
Implores the passing tnbute of a sigh 
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Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlettered muse. 
The place of fame and elegy supply: 

And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful da)% 

Nor cast one longing lingering look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonoured dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led. 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, — 

Haply some hoaiy'-headed swain may say, 

‘ Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn ; 

‘ There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless lengdi at noon-tide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

‘ Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
I^Iuttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 

Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 

Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 
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'One morn I m>:>sed him on the customed hiJI, 
Along the heath, and nev his fa\ounte tree, 
\nother came nor >et beside the nil, 

Nor up the LiwP, nor at the wood was he. 

The n»-xt with dirges due in Siid nmj 
Slow through the church path we saw him 
borne, — 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the U> 
Gra\«l on the stone beneath jon aged thorn’ 

THE EPITAPH 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Larth 
A \outh, to Fortune and to Fame unknown, 

Fair Science trowned not on his humble birth, 

And MeUnchoK marked him for her own 

Large w is his bount>, and his soul sincere, 

Heatcn did a recompense as Krgcl> send 
He ga^e to Misery (ill he had) a tear, 

He gained from Hea\en (twas all he wished) a 
friend 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or dnw his frailties from their dread abode 
(There they alike in tremUing hope repose), 

The fao^m of his Father and his God 
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ANNA LAETITIA BARBAULD 

1743-1825 

Life, 

Life! I know not what thou art, 

But know tliat thou and I must part ; 

And when, or how, or where we met 
I own to me's a secret yet. 

Life! we’ve been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear — 

Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

— Then steal away, give little warning. 

Choose thine own time ; 

Saj' not Good Night, — but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good Morning. 


WILLIAM BL.\KE 

•737 ->827 

The Tiger, 

Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thj' fearful symmetr}'? 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes ? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 

MTat the hand dare seize the fire? 

F 
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And what shoulder, and what art, 

Could twast the smell's of th> heart ’ 

And when th> heart began to beat, 

Uliat dread hand> and what dread feet’ 
\\’hat the hammer’ •what the chain’ 

In what furnace was thj brant’ 

M hat the anul’ uhtf dread gnsp 
Dare its deadl\ terrors dasp ’ 

When the stars threw down their spears. 
And watered beaten with their tears, 

Did he smile his work to see’ 

Did he who made the Lamb make thee’ 
Tiger' Tiger' burning bnght 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or e>e 
Dare frame ih\ fearful sjmmeirj ’ 

WILLIAM WORDSW’ORTH 

i77»-i8jo 

For nature then 

{The coarser pleasures of m> bo>ibh dajs. 

And their glad animal moteraents all gone by) 
To me was all in all — I cannot paint 
WTiat dien I was The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and glooraj wood, 
colours and then forms, were then to me 
An) noetite, a feefaog and a lote, 

That) no need of a remoter charm, 
tb(, supplied, nor any interest 
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Unborrowed from the eye. — ^That time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in tlie hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanit}'. 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue .sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear, — both what they half create, 

And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse. 

The guide, the guardian of mj'- heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Lines composed above Tintern Abbey. 11 . 72-11 1. 
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/ iiandtred hnefy as a Cloud 

I wANtiFRCn loncU as a cloud 

Thu floats on high ocr \-ales and hilL, 

Wlicn all at once 1 saw a crowd, 

\ host of golden daflbdiK, 

Lcsidc the Lake, Wnc-ath the trees, 

1 luttcnng and dancing m the breeze. 

Continuous as the stare that shine 
\nd twinkle on the milk) wa>. 
rhc> stretchcil m nc\cr*cnding line 
\long the maigin of a ba> 

I en thousand saw 1 at a glance 
Tossing their heads in spnghtl) dance 

The wates beside them danced, but ihcj 
Out did the sparkling waaes m glee 
A poet couki not but be gaa, 

In such a jocund companj 
I gazed— and gazed— but little thought 
^Vhat wealth the show to me had brought 

For oft, when on mj couch 1 lie 
In tacant or m pensiac mood, 

The) flash upon that inward e)c 
Winch IS the bliss of solitude , 

And then m> heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils 
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The Sonnet. 

Nuns fret not at their convent's narrow room; 

And hermits are contented with their cells; 

And students with their pensive citadels; 

Maids at the tvlieel, the weaver at his loom, 

Sit blithe and happy ; bees that soar for bloom, 
High as the highest Peak of Furness-fells, 

Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells: 

In truth the prison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is: and hence for me, 

In sundr)*^ moods, 'twas pastime to be bound 
Within the Sonnet’s scanty plot of ground; 

Pleased if some Souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 
Should find brief solace there, as I have found. 

To Sleep. 

\. 

Fond words have oft been spoken to thee, Sleep ! 
And thou hast had thy store of tenderest names ; 
The very sweetest Fancy culls or frames, 

When thankfulness of heart is strong and deep ! 
Dear Bosom-child we call thee, that dost steep 
In rich reward all suffering-; Balm that tames 
All anguish ; Saint that evil thoughts and aims 
Takest awaj', and into souls dost creep. 

Like to a breeze from heaven. Shall I alone, 

I surety not a man ungentty made, 

Call thee worst Tyrant by which Flesh is crost ? 
Perverse, self-willed to own and to disown, 

Mere slave of them who never for thee prayed. 
Still last to come where thou art wanted most ! 
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To Sleep 


II 

A FLOCK of sheep that leisurel3 pass bj , 

One after one, the sound of ram, and bees 
Murmuring, the fall of mers, ttinds and seas, 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure skj , 
1 ha\e thought of all bj turns, and jet do be 
Sleepless , and soon the small birds' melodies 
Must hear, first uttered from mj orchard trees, 

And the first cuckoos melanchotj cry 
E\en thus last night, and two nights more, I laj, 
And could not win thee. Sleep’ bj an> stealth 
So do not let me wear to night aw-aj 
Without Thee what is all the mornings wealth? 
Come, blessed barrier between day and dM« 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts and jo\ou8 health! 

7 he II orld ts too much ivuh Us 
The world is too much with us, hte and soon, 
Getting and spending, we laj waste our powers 
Little we see in Nature that is ours, 

W’e hate gitcn our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon , 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up gathered now like sleeping flowers , 
For this, for eterjibing, w^e are cut of tune, 

It motes us not — Great God! Id rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a cr e ed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Hate glimpses that would mtke me less forlorn , 
Hate sight of Proteus nsing from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn 
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Composed upon Wcstjiiinster Bridge. 

Sept. 3 , i8oa 

Earth has not anything to show more fair : 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This City now doth, like a garment, w'ear 
The beaut)'^ of the morning: silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God the ver}>- houses seem asleep j 
And all that mighty heart is lying still 1 

Jiondoii, 1802. 

Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen. 
Fireside, the heroic tvealth of hall and bower. 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul tvas like a Star, and dwelt apart; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea : 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common wa^'. 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowiest duties on herself did lay. 
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Thought of a Briton on ike Subjugaiton of 
Stk'itserland 

Two Voices are there, one is of the Sea, 

One of the Mountain!>, each a mightj voice 
In both from ige to age thou didst rejoice, 

The> were thv chosen music, Libertj ' 

There came a tvram, and with holj glee 
Thou foughi’st against him,— but hast vainij strive^’ 
Thou from th\ Alpine holds at length art dnven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee 
—Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft. 
Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left-- 
For, high soul d Maid, what sorrow would it be 
That ^iou^taln floods should ihurder as before, 
And Ocean bellow from liis rock> shore, 

And neither aw ful \ oicc be heard b> Tliee 1 

If e must be free or die 
It is not to be thought of that the Flood 
Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 
Of the worlds prai&e, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, ‘ with pomp of waters, unwithstood ^ 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutarj bands, 

That this most famous Stream in bogs and sands 
Should pensh , and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever In our halls is hung 
Armourj of the invincible Knights of old 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held — In every thing we are sprung 
Of Farths first blocnt have tides manifold 
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Ode on Iviiinafions of Ininioi'taliiy from 
Recollections of Eoj'ly Childhood. 

There was a time when meadotv, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light. 

The glorj’ and the freshness of a dream. 

It is not notv as it hath been of yore ; — 

Turn wheresoe’er I may, 

By night or day. 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more 

The Rainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is the Rose, 

The Moon doth w'ith delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare, 
Waters on a starrj’ night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath passed awaj' a glory from the earth. 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home- 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
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Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the grooving Boj, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows 
He sees it in his jo> , 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must tra\el still is Natures Priest, 

And b) the \ision sfdendid 
Is on his waj attended , 

At length the Man perceives it die awav , 

And fade into the light of common day 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own, 
Yearnings she hath m her own nattiral kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother's mind. 
And no unwonhy aim 
The homely Nurse doth all she can 
lo make her Foster-child, her inmate Man, 
Forget the glones he bath known, 

And that imperial palace whence he came 


O joy ’ that in our embers 
Is something that doth lue, 

That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugiine* 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 

Perpetual Kmediction not indeed 

For that which is most worthy to be blest, 

Delight and li^riy, the «mple creed 
Of Childhood, ^heihcr busy or at rest, 

W ith new-fledge hope still fluttering m his breast — 
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Not for these I raise 
■ The song of thanks and praise; 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 

High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised : 

But for those first affections, 

Those shadow}' recollections, 

Which, be they what they may. 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 

Are yet a master-light of all our seeing; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake, 

• To perish never: 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be. 

Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the Children sport upon the shore. 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. . . . 
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Three ^ears She grtzi' 

Three jears she grew in sun ind shower, 
Then Nature said, ‘A lo\el«er flower 
On earth was ne\er sown. 

This Child 1 to mjself will take, 

She shall be mine, and I mil make 
A Ladj of my own 

‘ Mjself will to m) darling be 
Both law and impulse and with me 
The Girl, in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaxen, m glade and bower, 
Shall feel m overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain 

'She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs , 

And here shall be the breathing balm, 

And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things 

‘The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her, for her the willow bend, 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Een m the motions of the Storm 

Grace that shall mould the Maiden s form 

B> silent sjmpath) 

* The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her , and she shall lean her ear 
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In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 

‘ And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell.’ 

Thus Nature spake — The work was done— 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run ! 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm, and quiet scene ; 

The memorN' of what has been. 

And never more wll be. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 
Brig vail Banks. 


<771-1832 


O BrignalL banks are wild and fair. 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen. 

And as I rode by Dalton Hall 
Beneath the turrets high, 

A Itlaiden on tlie castle wall 
Was singing merrily : — 
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‘O, Brignall banks arc fresh and fur, 
And Greta woods are green , 

Td rather ro%e with Edmund there 
Than reign our English queen 


‘If, Maiden, thou nouldst wend with me, 
To leave both tower and town. 

Thou first must guess what life lead we. 
That dwell bj dale and down 
^nd if thou vansl that nddle read, 

•ks read fall well jou nuN, 

Then to the greenwood shah thou speed 
As blithe as Queen of Ma> 

Yet sung she, * Brignill banks are fair. 
And Greta woods are green , 

I’d nther ro%e with Edmund there 
Than reign our Engli^ queen 


*1 rcatl jou, b> >our bugle horn, 

Anti b) jour pilfre^ good 
I rcwl JOU for a ranger sworn 
To keep the king’s greenwood 
•A ringer, ladj, wind> his horn, 

And tib at peep of light , 

His blast i» beard at meirj morn. 

And mine at dead of night ’ 

\et sung she, * Hrigwall banks are fair. 
And Greta woods arc gaj , 

I would 1 were with Edmund there 
To reign hib Queen of Maj ’ 
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‘ With burnish'd brand and musketoon 
So gallantly you come, 

1 read you for a bold Dragoon 
That lists the tuck of drum.’ 

‘ I list no more the tuck of drum, 

No more the trumpet hear ; 

Rut when the beetle sounds his hum, 

My comrades take the spear. 

And O ! though Brignall banks be fair 
And Greta woods be gay, 

Yet mickle must the maiden dare. 

Would reign m\' Queen of May ! 

‘Maiden! a nameless life I lead^ 

A nameless death I’ll die ; 

The fiend whose lantern lights the mead 
Were better mate than I ! 

And when I’m with my comrades met 
Beneath the greenwood bough, 

What once we were we all forget, 

Nor think what we are now.’ 

C/iorus. 

‘ Yet Brignall banks are fresh and fair. 
And Greta woods are green. 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen.’ 



So 


SAMUEL TA-VLOR COLLRIDGL 

1773-1834 

Kubla Khan 

1\ XamcJu did KuIjH Khm 
A stiteJj pleasure dome decree 
Mhcre ^Jph the sacretl n\er, rtn 
Through ca\crns measureless 10 man 
Down to a sunless sea 
So twice fne miles of fertile ground 
With walls and lowers were girdled round 
And here were gardens bright with sinuous nils 
W'hcrc blossomed man) an incense bearing tree , 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Unfolding sunn) spots of greener) 

But oh' that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cettarn co\erl 
A. savage place ' as hol\ and ench inted 
As eer beneath -a waning moon wis haunted 
By atonian wailmg for her demon jo\er! 

And from this chaSin,with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth m fast thick pan/» were breathing, 
A might) fountain momentl) wy forced 
Amid athose swift half irtcrmitt/l burst 
Huge fragments aaulted lihe rJounding Jiail, 

Or chaff) gram beneath tht tliresher s flail 
And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and e\er 
It flung up moment!) the sacred ri\er 
Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred ri\er ran 
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Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And ’mid tliis tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves ; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caws. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome w'ith caves of ice! 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played. 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 
Her symphonj' and song, 

To such a deep delight ’tw'ould win me, 

That w'ith music loud and long, 

I w'ould build that dome in air, 

That sunn}’- dome 1 those caves of ice ! 

And all who heard should see them there. 

And all should cry. Beware ! Beware 1 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread. 

For he on honej'^-dew' hath fed. 

And drank the milk of Paradise. 


G 
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EBCNDZER PLUOTT 

i78(-ia49 

Battie Song 

D\Y, like our souls, is fiercely dark, 

What then > ’Tis daj ’ 

We sleep no more , the cock crtnvs — hark ’ 
To arms' awa> ! 

The) come' they come* the knell is run£^ 
Of us or them , 

Wide oer theif march the pomp is flung 
Of gold and gem 

\Miat collar d hound of iattless stra}, 

To famine dear — 

What pension d $la\e of Aitila, 

Leads in the rear^ 

Come they from Sctthian wilds afer, 

Our blood to spill > 

\\eir thej the lncr> of the Czar> 

The) do hiS will 
Nor lassell d silk, nor epaulet. 

Nor plume, nor torse — 

No splendour gilds, all sternly met, 

Our foot and horse 
But, dark and still we inl) glow. 

Condensed in ire' 

Strike, tawdry slates, and >e shall know 
Our gloom is fire 
Tn tarn jour pomp je evil powers 
Insults the land. 
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^^Tongs, vengeance, and die Cause are ours, 
And God’s right hand! 
iMadmen ! they trample into snakes 
The wormy clod ! 

Like fire, beneath their feet awakes 
The sword of God ! 

Behind, before, above, below, 

They rouse the brave ; 

Where’er they go, tliej'^ make a foe. 

Or find a grave. 


GEORGE GORDON BYRON, LORD BYRON 




1788-1834 


There was a sound of revelry by night. 

And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
knell! 


Did ye not hear it? — No; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance! let jo}’’ be unconfineci; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet — 

G 2 
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Hut hark.!— that hctxj sound brcalts tn once more. 
As if the clouds us echo nould repeat; 

And nearer, dearer, deadlier than before! 

Arm ' Arm * it is- ii is — the cannon s opening ro-tr t 

Within a window d niche of that high hall 
Sate Hrunswickvs fateil chieftain, he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the fcstiS'al, 

And caught its tone with Ih^aihs prophetic car, 
And when thej smded liccause he deem'd it nS^r, 
Ills heart tnore trul> Knew tint peal too well 
W'hich stretch tl his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the \ cngcance blood alone could * 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, 1*^^ 

Ah I then and there was hutr^ia^ to twid. fcOs 
And gathering tc-ars, ami tremblings of thstreS*. 
And checks all pale, which hui an hour ago 
Hlushd at the praise of their own loiehncss, 

And there were sudden partings, such as preS® 
Tlie life from out >o«ng hearts and choking sighs 
W'hich necr might be repeated, who could gijcss 
If cacr more should meet those mutual ejes. 
Since upon night so sweet sudi awful morn could rise! 

And there was mounting in hot haste the stc<^h 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering c^r, 
Went pouring for^rd with impetuous spcetl, 
And swiftly formii^ in the ranks of w-xr, 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar , 
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And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While throng’d the citizens with terror dumb. 

Or whispering, with white lips — ‘ The foe ! they come ! 
they come ! ’ 

And wild and high the ‘ Cameron’s gathering ’ rose ! 
The tvar-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes ; — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s 
ears 1 

And Ardennes waves about them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature’s tear-drops as they pass. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave, — alas! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneatli them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and 
low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beaut3^’s circle proudly gaj', 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 
The morn the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle’s magnificentlj’- stern arra}'! 
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The thunder clouds dose oer it, which when rent 
The enrth is co\erd thick with other cliy, 
UTiich her own daj shill cover, heap'd ind pent. 
Rider and horse, — friend, foe,— in one red buna 
blent ! , 

Childe Harold,m xxi-xxmu 


PERCY B\SSHE SHI I/LEY 

1792-T83a 

Invocation 

Rvrflv, rare!), comest thou, 

Spirit of Delight • 

Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Many a day and night? 

Nlan> a wear> night and da> 

Tis since thou art Bed awa) 

How shall ever one like me 
W'ln thee hack a^in > 

With the joyous and the free 
Thou wilt scoff at pain 
Spirit false I ihoii hast forgot 
All but those who need thee not 

As a lizard with the shade 
Of a trembling leaf. 

Thou with sorrow art dismayed. 

Even the sighs of gnef 
Reproach thee, that thou art not near, 
And reproach thou wilt notTiear 
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Let me set my mournful ditty 
To a meriy measure; 

Thou wilt never come for pit}’, 

Thou wilt come for pleasure ; 

Pity then will cut away 

Those cruel wings, and thou wilt stay. 

I love all that thou lovest, 

Spirit of Delight! 

The fresh Earth in new leaves dressed. 
And the starry night; 

Autumn evening, and the morn 
When the golden mists are born, 

I love snow, and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost; 

I love waves, and winds, and storms, 
Everything almost 
^^diich is Nature’s, and may be 
Untainted by man’s misery. 

I love tranquil solitude. 

And such society 
As is quiet, wise, and good ; 

Between thee and me 
YQiat difference ? but thou dost possess 
The things I seek, not love them less. 

I love Love — though he has wings. 
And like light can flee. 

But above all oilier things, 

Spirit, 1 love thee — 

Thou art love and life! Oh, come, 
Make once more my heart thy home. 
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To Night 

S\\IFTL\ walk o’er the western wa\e, 

Spirit of Night' 

Out of the mist} eastern cate, 

UTiere, all the long and lone dij light, 

Thou wotest dreams of jo> and fear, 

Which make thee terrible and dear, — 

Svxift be th) flight' 

Wrap thj form in a mantle gra>. 

Star inwrought! 

Blind with tliine hair the ejes of Pav , 

Kiss her until she be wearied out, 

Then wander oer cii>, and sea, and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand — 

Come, long sought 1 
When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sigh <1 for thee , 

When light rode high, and ihe dew was gone, 
And noon laj hcaty on flower and tree, 

And the weary D»> turned to his rest, 
Lingering like an unloted guest, 

I sighed for thee 

Thy brother Death came, and cried, 

'Wouldst thou me ? 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy eyed, 
Murmured like a noontide bee, 

Shall I nestle near thj side* 

Wouldst thou me*— And I replied, 

No, not thee ' 
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Death will come when thou art dead, 

Soon, too soon — 

Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 

Of neither would I ask tlie boon 
I ask of thee, belovM Night — 

Swift be thine approaching flight, 

Come soon, soon ! 

Hyjiin of Pan. 

I 

From the forests and highlands 
We come, we come; 

From the river-girt islands, 

Where loud waves are dumb 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 

The wind in the reeds and the rushes, 

The bees on the bells of thyme, 

The birds on the myrtle bushes. 

The cicale above in the lime. 

And the lizards below in the grass, 

Were as silent as ever old Tmolus w'as, 

Listening to my sweet pipings. 

II 

Liquid Peneus tvas flowing, 

And all dark Tempe lay 
In Pelion’s shadow, outgrowing 
The light of the dying day, 

Speeded by my sweet pipings. 

The Sileni, and S^dvans, and Fauns, 

And the Nymphs of the woods and the waves, 
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To the edge of the moist ntey lawns, 

And the brink of the dewj cates, 

And all that did then attend t^nd follow, 

Were silent with love, as >ou now, Apollo, 

With en\y of my sweet Pipings 
III 

1 sang of the dancing stars, 

I sang of the daedal Earth, 

And of Heaten— and the giant wars, 

/4iwi i<y{c ct/Kf D>&s!h, Awd ftrtA, — 

And then I changed my pipings, — 

Singing how down the \ale of Maenalus 
1 pursued a maiden and Japped a reed 
Gods and men, we are all deluded ihusl 
It breaks in our bosom and then we bleed 
All wept, as 1 think both >e now would, 

If envy or age had not frozen ^our blood. 

At the sorrow of my sweet pipings 

Ode to the ll'est If ffjd 
1 

O WILD W'est Wind, thou breath of Autumn s being. 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leases dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing. 
Yellow, and black, and pale, anq hectic red 
Pestilence stneken multitudes Q thou. 

Who chanotest to tb«r dark wintry bed 
The winged seeds, where they l,e cold and low. 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 
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Her clarion o’er the dreaming- earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill : 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and preserver ; hear, oh, hear i 


II 

Thou on whose stream, ’mid tlie steep sky’s com- 
motion, 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed. 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and 
Ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning; there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine aery surge. 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height. 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 

Of the d}nng year, to which this closing night 
Mflll be tlie dome of a vast sepulchre, 

Y''aulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst : oh, hear 


III 

Thou who didst -waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 

Lulled by the coil of his crj’stMline streams, 
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Beside a pumice isle in Baiae’s baj. 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Qunenng wnthm the wa\e’s intenser day, 

All o%ergrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s l<wel powers 

Clea\e themsehes into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oo2j woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 
Th> \oice and suddenly grow grey with fear, 

And tremble and despoil themsehes oh, hear! 

i\ 

If I were a dead leaf thou tnightest bear, 

If I were a swift cloud to fl\ with thee, 

A wate to pant beneath thy power, and share 

The impulse of thy strength, only hss free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable-* If e\en 
I were as m my boyhood, ind coulcl be 
The comrade of thy wanderings o\er Heaten, 

As then, when to Outstrip thy skiey speed' 

Scarce seemed a \ision, I would ne’er ha\e stri\en 
As thus with thee m prayer m my sore need 
Oh, lift me as a waie, a leaf, a cloud* 

I fall upon the thorns of Lfel I bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee tameless, and swift, and proud 
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V 

Make me tliy lyre, even as the forest is: 

MTiat if my leaves are falling like its own ! 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

M'ill take from botli a deep, autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou. Spirit fierce, 
My spirit ! be thou me, impetuous one ! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind ! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy! O, Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 


S/a7tzas xvrilten in dejection, near Naples. 

The sun is warm, the sky is clear. 

The waves are dancing fast and bright. 
Blue isles and snouy mountains wear 
The purple noon's transparent might, 
The breath of the moist air is light. 
Around its unexpanded buds ; 

Like many a voice of one delight, 

The winds, the birds, the ocean floods, 

The City’s voice itself, is soft like Solitude’s. 
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I see the Deeps untiampted floor 
With green and purple seaweeds strown, 

I see the wates upon the shore, 

Like light dissolved in star-showers, Uirotvn 
I sit upon the sands alone, — 

The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Anses from its measured mODon, 

How sweet* did any heart now share m my emotion 


Adonats 

I WEEP for Adonais — he is dead’ 

O, weep for Adooais* though our tears 
Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head’ 
And thou, sad Hour, selected from all years 
To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure compeers, 
And teach them thine own sorrow, say ' With me 
Died Adonais, till the Future dares 
Forget the Past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity’ 

W’here wen thou, mighty Mother, when he lay, 
WTien thy Son lay, pierced by the shaft which flies 
In darkness* where was lorn Urania 
WTien Adonais died* W'lth veiled eyes, 

'Jlid listening Echoes, in her Paradise 

She sate, while one, with soft enamoured breath, 

Rekindled all the fading melodies, 

With which, like flowers that mock the corse 
beneath. 

He had adorned^ and hid the coming bulk of Death 
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Oh, weep for Adonais — he is dead! 

Wake, melancholy Mother, \^■ake and weep ! 

Yet wherefore ? Quench within their burning- bed 
Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud heart keep 
Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep ; 

For he is gone, where all things wise and fair 
Descend: — oh, dream not that the amorous Deep 
Will yet nstore him to the Htal air; 

Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs at our 
despair. . . . 

Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep — 
He hath atvakened from the dream of life — 

’Tis we, who lost in stormy Hsions, keep 
W^th phantoms an unprofitable strife. 

And in mad trance, strike with our spirit’s knife 
Imnilnerable nodiings. — If'c decay 
Like corpses in a charnel ; fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by daj-, 

And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living 
day. 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 

Env}* and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again ; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in \-ain ; 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn. 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. . . . 
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He i-> made one with Nature there is heard 
His %oice m all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night's sweet bird , 

He IS 3 presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself whereer that Po«er maj mote 
WTiich has withdrawn his being to its own, 
Which wields the world with neter wearied love, 
Sustains It from beneath, and kindles it abote. 

He IS a ponton of the loveliness 
WTiich once he made more lotelj he doth bear 
His part, while the one Spirit's plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling 
there. 

All new .accessions to the forms they wear, 
Torturing th unwilling dross that checks its (light 
To Its own likeness, as each mass may bear , 
And bursting m its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heavens 
light 


The Cloud 

I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 
From the seas and the streams, 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their nooDda> dreams 

From m> wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

WTien rocked to rest on their mothers breast, 

As she dances about the sun 
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I wield the flail of the lashing- hail, 

And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 

And all the night ’tis in\' pillow white, 

W'hile I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 

It struggles and howls at fits; 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding me. 

Lured by die love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea ; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 

Y’herever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains ; 

And I all the while bask in Heaven’s blue smile, 
Ydiilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes. 

And his burning plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

\^Tien the morning star shines dead ; 

As on die jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings. 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 

H 
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And when Sunset maj breathe, from the lit sea 
beneath, 

Its ardours of rest and of love, 

And the crimson pal! of eve may fall 
From the depth of Heaven above, 

With wings folded I rest, on mine aery nest, 

As still as a brooding dove 

That orbed maiden with white fire laden, 

W'hom mortals call the Moon, 

Glides glimmering oer my flecce-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn, 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Winch only the angi^U hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tents thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer, 

And 1 lavigh to see them whtt! and flee. 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 

W’hen I widen the rent m my wind built tent. 

Till the calm rivers lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these 

I bind the Suns throne with a burning zone, 

And the Moons with a girdle of pearl, 

The volcanoes arc dim, and the star reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl 
From cape to cape, with a bndge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea 

Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof, — 

The mountains its columns be 
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The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow. 

When the Powers of the air are chained to my chair. 
Is the million-coloured bow ; 

The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 

While the moist Earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of Earth and Wafer, 

And the nursling of the Sky; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain when with never a stain 
The pavilion of Heaven fs bare. 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convex 
gleams 

Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph. 

And out of the caverns of rain. 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, 

I arise and unbuild it again. 

FELICIA DOROTHEA HEMANS 

1793-1835 

The Landing of the Pilgi'int Father's in New 
England. 

The breaking waves dash’d high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast. 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches toss’d; 

H 2 
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And the heav-j night hung dark, 

The hills and uaters o'er, 

WTien a band of exiles moord their bark 
On the wild New England shore 
Not lb the conqueror comes. 

They the true hearted, came , 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums. 

And the trumpet that sings of fame , 

Not as the fijiog come 
In silence and in fear,- 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
\\ith their h>mns of lofij cheer 
Amidst the storm ihe> sang 

And the stars heard and the sea, 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the Anthem of the free' 

The ocean eagle soard 

From his nest by the white wates foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roard — 
This was thrnr welcome home’ 

There wen* men with hoarj hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band , — 

\\ hj had iluy come to wither there, 

Aww) from their childhood's land ' 

There wa woman’s fearless eje, 

Lit by her deep loses truth, 

There ans manhoods brow serenely high. 

And the fierj heart of jouth 
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What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? — 

They sought a faith’s pure shrine ! 

Aye, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trode. 

They have left unstain’d what there they found — 
Freedom to worship God. 


JOHN KEATS 

1795-1821 

Ode io a Nightingale. 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk. 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk : 

’Tis not through envy of thine happ}”^ lot. 

But being too happy in thy happiness, — 

That thou, light- wingM Dryad of tire trees, 

In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 

O, for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth. 

Tasting of Flora and the country green. 

Dance, and Proven9al song, and sunburnt mirth ! 

O for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
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With beaded bubbles making at the brim. 
And purple stained mouth , 

That 1 might drink, and !ca\e the world unseen, 
And with thee fade awaj mto the forest dim 

hade far awa\, dissoUe, ind quite forget 
What thou among the leates hast never known, 
The weanness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan, 
WTiere pals> shakes a few, sad, last gia\ haire, 
Where j outh grows pale, and spectre-thm and dtcs , 
Where but to think is to full of sorrow 
And leaden e>ed despairs, 

WTiere Beautj cannot keep her lustrous e\es, 

Or new Love pine at them bejond to motrtn' 


Awaj ' avv-aj ' for f will flj to thee. 

Kot charioted b> Bacchus and his pards, 

But on the vnewless wings of Poes>, 

Though the dull brain p**rplex«s and retards 
Alreadj with thee* tender is the night, 

And hapl) the Queen ^^oon is on her throne. 
Cluster d around b> all hir starr> Fajs, 

But here there is no light, 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 


Through verdurous glooms and vnnding moss> 


1 cannot se^what flowers are it feet 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs. 
But, m embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewath the seasonable month endows 
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The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 

Fast fading violets cover’d up in leaves ; 

And mid-May’s eldest child. 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 

The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 

Darkling I listen ; and, for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Call’d him soft names in man}' a mused rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die. 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain — 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 

Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 

The voice I hear tliis passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home. 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 

The same tliat oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is fam’d to do, deceiving elf. 
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Adieu! idicu! thj plamii\e anthem Tidts 
Pist the near meadows, oxer the still stream, 
Up the hill side, and noxx ’tis buried deep 
In the next xalle) glades 
Was It a xision, or i xxaking dream’ 

1 led la that music — Do 1 xxake or sleep’ 


To Aultitnn 

Season of mists and melloxx fruitfulness, 

Close bosom friend of die maturing sun , 
Conspiring with him ho\x to load and bless 
With fruit the vines tliat round the thateh eaxes 
run , 

To bend with apples the mossd cottage trees, 

And fill til fruit xxith ripeness to the core, 

To swell the gourd, and plump the haiel sheila 
With a sweet kernel, to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think xxarm days xmH never cease, 

Tor Summer has oer bnmmd their clammy cells 

Who hath not seen th«e oft amid thy store? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hiir soft lifted by the winnowing wind 
Or on a half reap’d furrow sound asleep 

Drowsd with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined 
flowers 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
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Steacl\' thy laden head across a brook; 

Or by a cyder-press, witli patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 

Where are tlie songs of Spring ? Ay, where are they ? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, — 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day. 

And touch tlie stubble-plains witli rosy hue ; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light udnd lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hill}- bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft ; 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 

Ou Jirst looking into Ckopniaus Homer. 

Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have 1 been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 
Then felt I like some' watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when witli eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
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Ode 

IUrds of Fission and of Mirth, 
ha\e left >oar souls on earth! 

Hite \e souls in hcaien too, 

Double lited m rejnons new? 

■^es, ind those of heaven commune 
\\ ith the spheres of sun and moon , 
With the noi^ of founnins uond’rous 
And the parlc of voices thundrous, 
W'lth the whisper of heavens trees 
And one another, in soft ease 
Seated on Eljsian lawns 
Brows'd by none but Dian’s fawns, 
Underneath large blue bells tented, 

W here the daisies ire rose scented, 
And the rose herself has got 
Perfume which on earth is not, 

W here the nightingale doth sing 
Not a senseless, tranced thing, 

But divine mdodious truth, 
Philosophic numbers smooth , 

Tales and golden histones 
Of heaven and us mysteries 

Thus ye live on high, and then 
On the eanh ye live again, 

And the souls ye left behind you 
Teach us, here, the way to find you, 
W'here your other souls are joymg, 
Never slumberd, never cloying 
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Here, your earth-born souls still speak 
To mortals, of their little week; 

Of their sorrows and delights; 

Of their passions and their spites ; 

Of their glory and their shame; 

Wdiat doth strengthen and what maim. 
Thus ye teach us, eyeiy* day. 

Wisdom, though fled far awaj'. 

Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 

Ye have left your souls on earth ! 

Ye have souls in heaven too. 
Double-lived in regions new! 


La Belle Da7tte sans Ma-ci. 

‘O WHAT can ail thee, knight-at-arms. 
Alone and palel}' loitering? 

The sedge has wither’d from the Lake, 
And no birds sing. 

'O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms! 

So haggard and so woebegone? 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 

And the harvest’s done. 

‘ I see a lily on tliy brow 

With anguish moist and fever dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too.’ 
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‘ I met 1 I-ad\ m the Meads, 

Full hcautfftil — 1 fjirj s child, 

Her hair was long her foot was light, 

And her C)es were wild 
‘I made a garUnd for her head, 

\nd hncelets too, and fngnnt zone , 

She look-d at me as she did lo\e. 

And made sweet moan 
‘ I set her on m> pacing steed 

And nothing else saw all daj long, 

1 or sidelong would she l)cnd, and smg 
A fair} s song 

‘She found me roots of relislt sweet, 

And hone) wild and manna dew, 

And sure in Language strange she said 
1 love tliee true 

• She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she gazed, and sigh d full sore, 
And there I shut her wild wild c)cs 
\\ iih kisses four 

‘And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there I dream d — Ah! woe betide^ 
The latest dream I c\er dreamed 
On the cold bills side 
‘1 saw pale Kings and Princes too, 

Pale w amors, death pale w ere thej all , 
The) cried — ‘ La belle Dame ians Jlerci 
Hath thee in thrall!' 
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‘ I saw their starved lips in the gloam 
A^^ith horrid warning gaped wide, 

And I awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side. 

‘And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is witlier’d from the Lake, 
And no birds sing.’ 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 

1809-1892 

The Lotos-eaiers. 

‘ Courage ! ’ he said, and pointed toward the land, 
‘ This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.’ 
In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon. 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the \"alley stood the moon; 

And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 

A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke. 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke. 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 
From the inner land; far off, three mountain-tops. 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow. 

Stood sunset-flush’d : and, dew’d with showery- drops, 
Up-clomb the shadowj’ pine above the woven copse. 
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The charmed sunset Imgerd low adown 
In the red West thro mounum clefts the dale 
as seen far inland, and the j ellou do« n 
Border’d with palm, and many a winding rale 
And meadow, set with slender galmgale, 

A land where all things always seemd the samel 
And round about the keel with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild eyed mebnchoty Lotos eaters came 

Branches the\ bore of that enchanted stem, 

I Aden with flower and fniii, whereof they gate 
To each, but whoso did receite of them, 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wa\e 
Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien shores , and if his fellow spake. 

His Toice w is thin, as toices from the gtate, 

And deep-asleep he seemd, yet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beatmg heart did make 

They sit thtm down upon the yeUow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon tl^e shore, 

And sweet u was to dream of FathArland, 

Of child, and wife, and slate, but etyrmore 
Most weary seemd the sea, weary this oar, 

\\ eary the wandering fieWs of barren) foam 
Then some one said, ‘We will returrr no more, 
And all at once they sang. ‘Our islan‘d home 
Is fir beyond the wa\e, we will no 
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CHOKIC SONG 

I 

There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass ; 

Music tliat gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful 
skies. 

Here are cool mosses deep, 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 

Aud vw the. s,tre.3.TO. the, lowg-le.a.ved {lowers weep., 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs tn sleep. 

If 

Why are we weigh’d upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress. 

While all things else have rest from weariness? 

All things have rest : why should we toil alone, 
We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan. 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown : 

Nor ever fold our wings. 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm ; 

Nor harken what the inner spirit sings, 

‘ There is no joy but calm 1 ’ 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things ? 
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Lo ' in the middle of the wood 
The folded leaf is wood from Out the bud 
With iMnds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad and takes no care, 

Sun steep d at noon, and in the moon 
NightK dew fed, and turning jellow 
Falls, and floats adown the air 
Lo’ sweeten d with the summer light. 

The full juiced apple, waxing o\er-mel!ow. 

Drops in a silent autumn night 
All Its allotted length of da)^. 

The flower opens in its place. 

Ripens and fades, and falls and hath no toil, 

Fast rooted in the fruiiful soii 
l\ 

Hateful to the dark blue ski. 

Vaulted o er the dark blue sea 
Death is the end of hie, ah, wh) 

Should life all labour be 
Let us alone Time dnieth onward fast 
And in a httle while our bps are dumb 
Let us alone What is it that will last' 

All things are taken from us and become 
Portions and parceL of the dreadful Past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we hare 
To war with eiil Is there an> peace 
In ever chmbing up the climbing wave’ 

All things haie rest, and npen toward the graie 

In silence npen fall and cease 

Giie us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful 
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V- 

How sweet it were, hearing; the downward stream, 

^^’ith half-shut eyes ever to seem 

Falling; asleep in a half-dream 1 

To dream and dream, like j’onder amber lig’ht, 

A\1iich will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height ; 

To hear each other’s whisper’d speech ; 

Eating the Lotos day^ by day. 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach. 

And tender cun'ing lines of creamy spray ; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy ; 

To muse and brood and live again in memory, 
AA'ith those old faces of our infancy 
Heap'd over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass! 

VI 

Dear is the memory of our wedded lives. 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 
And their warm tears : but all hath suffer’d change ; 
For surel}" now our household hearths are cold ; 
Our sons inherit us ; our looks are strange : 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

Or else the island princes over-bold 

Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 

Before them of the ten-)’’ears’ war in Troy, 

And our great deeds, as half-forgotten* things. 

Is there confusion in the little isle? 

Let what is broken so remain. 

The Gods are hard to reconcile : 

I 
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Tis bird to settle order Once ijjain 
There ts confusion worse than death. 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain. 

Long labour unto aged breath. 

Sore task- to hearts wont out with mart) wars 
And ejes grown dim with gazing on the pilot stars 

Ml 

But propt On beds of amaranth and mol> , 

How sweet (while warm ans lull us blowing lowlj) 
Wth hiUdropt e>elids still. 

Beneath a hea\en dirk and holj. 

To watch the long bright rner drawing slowlj 
His waters front the purple hiU— 

To hear the dew> echoes calling 

From cite to ca\e thro' the thick twined tine — 

To w Itch the emerald colour d water falling 
Thro mans i wot n acanthus wreath ditine ’ 

Onlj to hear and see the far off sparkling bnne, 
Onl) to hear were sweet, stretch d out beneath the 
pine 

til) 

The LotOb blooms below the barren peak 
The Lotos blows b> etcrj winding creek 
All daj the wind breathes low with mellower tone 
Thro eiery hollow cave and alle\ lone 
Round and round the spicj downs the jellow Lotos 
dust IS blown 

We ha\e had enough of action, and of motion we, 
Roll d to starboard, roll d to laiboard, when the surge 
was seething free. 
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W^liere the wallowing- monster spouted his foam-foun- 
tains in the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind. 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 

On the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind. 

For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are 
huri’d 

Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are 
lightlj' curl’d 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleam- 
ing world : 

Where they smile in secret, lookingover wasted lands. 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, 'roaring 
deeps and fiery sands. 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, 
and praying hands. 

But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful 
song 

Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of 
wrong. 

Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the words are 
strong j 

Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave 
the soil. 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring 
toil, 

Storing yearly litde dues of wheat, and wine and oil ; 

Till they perish and they suffer — some, ’tis whis- 
per’d — down in hell 

Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys 
dwell. 
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Resting wearj limbs at last on beds of -isphodel 

Surelj surd), «Iuniber ts more sweet than toil, the 
shore 

Than labour m the deep mid-ocean, wnnd and wave 
and oar , 

Oh rest je, brother manners, we will nOt wander 
more. 


Vtyssei 

It little profits that an idle hing, 

B) this still hearth, among these barren crags* 
Match d with an aged wife, 1 mete and dole 
Unequal Ivws unto a sav-age nee, 

That hoard and sleep and feed, and know not me 
1 cannot rest from travel I 'vill drink 
Life to the lees all times I hive enjO) d 
Greatlv, have suffer d greail). both with those 
That loved me and alone , on shore and when 
Thro scudding drifts the ram) Hjades 
Vest the dun ««a I am become a name 
For alwavs roaming with a hungrj heart 
Much have I seen and known cities of men 
And manners cboiates councils, governments, 
Mvself not least, but honour d of them all, 

And drunk delight of battle wath m\ peers. 

Far On the nnging plains of wind) Tro) 

1 am a part of all that 1 have met, 

^et all eapenence is an arch wherethro' 

Gleams that untravelld world, whose margin fades 
for ever and for ever when I move. 
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How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 

As tho' to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
^^’^ere all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains: but everj' hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things ; and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this grey spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star. 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

This is nij’ son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle — 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, centred in die sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to ray household gods. 

When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 

There lies the port : the vessel puffs her sail : 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners. 
Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought 
with me — 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the' sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads — you and I are old ; 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil; 

Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
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Some work of noble nWc, mij jet l>e »lone, 

Not unbecoming men that stro\e with Gods 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks 
The long daj wanes the slow moon climbs the 
deep 

Moans round with manj \oices. Come, mj friend«, 

Tis not loo late to seek i newer world 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows, for mj purpose holds 

To sail bejond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until 1 die 

It maj be that the gulfs will wash us down 

It tnaj be we shall touch the Hippj Isles, 

And sec the great Achilles, whom we knew 
Tho much is taken, much abides , and tho 
We are not now that strength which in old dajs 
Moaed earth and hcaten, that which wc are, we are, 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak bj time and Cate, but strong m will 
To strwe JO seek, to find, and not to jield 

The ^atlor Bo} 

He rose at dawn and, fired with hope. 

Shot oer the seething harbour bar, 

And reach d the ship and caught the rope, 
And whistled to the morning star 
And while he whistled long and loud 
He heard a fierce mermaiden cr>, 

'O bo), tho thou art joung and proud, 

I see the pbee where thou wilt be 
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‘ The sands and yeastj- surges mix 
In caves about the drear\'^ bay, 

, And on thy ribs the limpet sticks, 

And in thy heart the scrawl shall play.’ 

‘ Fool,’ he answer’d, ‘ death is sure 
To those that staj' and those that roam, 

But I Avill nevermore endure 
To sit with empty hands at home. 

‘ My mother clings about my neck, 

My sisters cr3dng “ staj' for shame ; ” 

Mj" father raves of deatii and wreck, 

Thej- are all to blame, they are all to blame. 
‘ God help me ! save I take m^* part 
Of danger on the roaring sea, 

A de^•il rises in mj' heart. 

Far worse than an}’- death to me.’ 

Frovi ‘ The P?-i7icess\ 

The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story : 

The long light shakes across the lakes. 

And the w'ild cataract leaps in glor}’. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set flie wild echoes flying, 

Blow', bugle ; anstver, echoes, d3'ing, d3’ing, d3'ing. 
O hark, O hear ! how thin and clear. 

And thinner, clearer, fardier going! 

O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintl}' blowing ! 

Blow', let us hear the purple glens repl3nng; 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, d3'ing, d3'ing, dying. 
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O lo\e, they die in yOn rich sky, 

The^ faint on hill or field or rner 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow for e\er nnd for e\er 
Blow, bugle blow set the wild echoes flying. 
And answer, echoes, inswer, dying, dying, dying 


Tilt EagU 

He clasps the crag with crooked hands , 
Close to the sun m lonely lands, 

Ring’d with the azure world, he stands 

The wTinUcd sea beneath him crawls, 
He watches from tus mountain w^lls, 
And Lke a thunderbolt he falls 


From the 0<U on the Death of the Duke 
of \\ elltngton' 

Who is he that cometh, like an honour d guest, 
With banner and with musie, with soldier and with 
pnest, 

With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest? 
Mighty Seaman, ih» is he 
Was great by Land as thou by sea. 
riune island loves thee well, thou famous man, 

The greatest sailor since our world began 
Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes, 
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For this is he 

Was great bj' land as thou b}' sea ; 
His foes were titine ; he kept us free ; 
O give him welcome, this is he 
Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worth)' to be laid by thee ; 

For tliis is England's greatest son, 

He that gain’d a hundred fights, 

Nor ever lost an English gun ; 

This is he tliat far away 
Against the myriads of Assaye 
Clash’d with his fieiy few and won ; 
And underneath another sun. 

Warring on a later day, 

Round affrighted Lisbon drew 
The treble works, the vast designs 
Of his labour’d rampart-lines, 

Where he greatly stood at bay, 
X^Rence he issued forth anew, 

And ever great and greater grew. 
Beating from the wasted vines 
Back to France her banded swarms, 
Back to France with countless blows, 
Till o’er the hills her eagles flew 
Past the Pyrenean pines, 

Follow’d up in valley and glen 
XX’ith blare of bugle, clamour of meii, 
Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 
And England pouring on her foes. 
Such a war had such a close. 

Again tlieir ravening eagle rose 
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In inger, wheeVd on Lurope-slwdowing wings, 
And birking for the thrones of , 

Till one that sought but Dutj’s iron crown 
On that loud sabbath shook the spoiler tlow n , 

A day of onsets of despair' 

Dashd on e\er> rocky square 

Their surging charges foamd thetnseUes away , 

Last, the Prussian trumpet blew , 

Thro the long tormented air 
Heaten flash d a sudden jubilant ray, 

And down we swept and charged and oterthrew 
So great a soldier taught us there, 

\\ hat long enduring hearts could do 
In that worlds earthquake, Waterlool 
flighty Seaman, tender and true. 

And pure as he from uint of enten guile, 

O satiour of the silver^coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 
Touch a spirit among things dwine, 

If lose of country mose thee there at all, 

Be glad, because hts bones are laid by thine 1 
And thro’ the centunes let a peoples \oice 
In full acclaim, 

A peoples voice, 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 

A peoples ^Olce, when they rejoice 
At CIVIC re\el and pomp md game, 

Attest their great commanders claim 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 

Eternal honour to his name 
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ROBERT BROWNING 

1812-1889 

hicideni of ihe Preyich Ca7J!f. 

I 

You know, we French stormed Ratisbon : 

A mile or so away 
On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming-day ; 

Y^ith neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 

Legs unde, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 

II 

Just as perhaps he mused ‘ M3' plans 
That soar, to earth ma}- fall. 

Let once my armN -leader Lannes 
Waver at 3 ’onder wall,’ — 

Out ’twixt the batter3'-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 

III 

Then off there flung in smiling jo}'. 

And held himself erect 
B3' just his horse’s mane, a bo}' : 

You hardl}' could suspect — 
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(So tight he kept hu. lips compressed, 

Scarce anj blood came through) 

^ou looked twice ere >ou saw his breast 
Was all but shot m two 

tv 

‘ W'ell,’ cried he, * Emperor, God s grace 
Wete got jou Ratisbon* 

The Marshal s in the market place, 

And )oull be there anon 
To sec jour flag bird flap his VTins 
WTiere I, to hearts desire. 

Perched himl The chiefs eje flashed, his plans 
Soared up again like Are 


The cbiets eje flashed, but prestndj 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother eagles eje 

^\^len her bruised eaglet breathes 
'\oure wounded* the soldiers pride 

Touched to the quick, he said 
1 m killed. Sire * And his chief beside. 
Smiling the bo> fell dead 
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Prospice. 

Fear death ? — to feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm. 
The post of the foe ; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form. 
Yet the strong man must go : 

For tlie journej' is done and the summit attained. 
And the barriers fall. 

Though a battle 's to fight ere the guerdon be gained. 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so- one fight more. 

The best and the last ! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and for- 
bore. 

And bade me creep past. 

No ! Let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave. 
The black minute ’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave. 
Shall dwindle, shall blend. 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain. 
Then a light, then tlij’^ breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again. 
And with God be the rest! 
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Ilomt' Thoughts, /rant the Sea 

NOBl^, noblj Oipe Saint Vincent to the North West 
dieci au-a) , 

Sunset nn, one glorious bIoocl>rcd, reeking into Cadir 
Ba} , 

llluish mid the burning u^ater, full m fice Trafultpr 
la> , 

In the dimmest Korth 1-ast distance, diu ned Gibraltar 
grand nnd gn\ , 

•Here and here did Lnghml help mt how can I help 
hnghnd* — sa>, 

W’lioso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to prt'se 
and praj , * 

W'hile Joves planet rises jondcr, silent over Africa. 


r rom ' Saul 

•Oh, our manhoods pnme vigourl no spirit feels 
M aste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in its plajmg nor siOew 
unbraced 

Oh, the wild jO)s of living I the leaping from rock up 
to rock — 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir tree,— 
the cool silver shock 

Of the plunge in a pools living vi-ater, — the hunt of 
the bear, 

And the sultnness showing the lion is couched in his 
lair 
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And the meal, the rich dates yellowed over with gold 
dust divine, 

And the locust’s-flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full 
draught of wine, 

And the sleep in the dried river-channel where 
bulrushes tell 

That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and 
well. 

How good is man’s life, the mere living ! how fit to 
employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses, for ever in joy 1 

Hast thou loved the white locks of thy father, whose 
sword thou didst guard 

When he trusted thee forth with the armies, for 
glorious reward ? 

Didst tliou see the thin hands of thy mother, held up 
as men sung 

The low song of the nearly-departed, and heard her 
faint tongue 

Joining in while it could to the witness, “ Let one 
more attest, 

I have lived, seen God’s hand thro’ a lifetime, and all 
■was for best!” 

Then they sung thro’ their tears in strong triumph, 
not much, but the rest. 

And thy brothers, the help and the contest, the 
working whence grew 

Such result as, from seething grape-bundles, the spirit 
strained true ! 

And the friends of thy bo3’hood — that boyhood of 
wonder and hope. 



,jb Kom:uT imowMNO 

I’rescnt promise ind wealth of tht future l«jon<l the 
cNcs scoi>e, — 

Till lo, thou art grown lo a monarch n people i» 
ihine , 

And til gifts, which the world offers singlj, on one 
head cornhine* 

On one head, all the litnutj and strength love and 
mge (hhe the throe 

That, a work m the rock, helps its Intxiur tnd lets the 
gold go) 

High imbitiQn and deeds which surpass it, fame 
crowning »t — all 

Brought to blate on the head of one creature — King 
Saul • 


r row Paracelsus 
Over the sea our gallevs went 
With claumg prows m order brave, 

To a speeding wind nnd a bounding wtve, 
A gallant trmament 
lach bark built out of a forest tree, 
left lent) ami rough is first it grew, 
And nailed all over the gaping sides. 
Within and wnhout with black bull hides, 
Seethed in fat and suppled in flame, 

To bear the plavful hiHovvs’ game 
So, each good ship ms rude to see. 

Rude and bare to the outveard view. 

But each upbore a statelj tent 
W here cedar pales m swmted row 
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Kept out the flakes of the dancing^ brine, 

And an awning drooped the mast below, 

In fold on fold of the purple fine. 

That neither noontide nor starshine 
Nor moonlight cold which maketh mad. 

Might pierce the regal tenement. 

When the sun dawned, oh, ga^"^ and glad 
We set the sail and plied the oar ; 

But when the night-wind blew like breath. 

For jo}' of one day’s voyage more. 

We sang together on the wide sea. 

Like men at peace on a peaceful shore ; 

Each sail u^as loosed to the wind so free. 

Each helm made sure by the twilight star. 

And in a sleep as calm as death, 

We, the voyagers from afar. 

Lay stretched along, each weary crew 
In a circle round its wondrous tent 
Whence gleamed soft light and curled rich scent. 
And with light and perfume, music too: 

So the stars wheeled round, and the darkness past, 
And at morn we started beside the mast, 

And still each ship was sailing fast. 

Now, one morn, land appeared — a speck 
Dim trembling betwixt sea and sk}'- : 

“ Avoid it,” cried our pilot, “ check 
“ The shout, restrain die eager eye ! " 

But the heaving sea was black behind 
For many a night and many a daj’-, 

And land, though but a rock, drew nigh ; 

K 
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So, we broke the cedar pales. awa>. 

Let the purple attiiuiff flap m the mod, 
And a statue bnj^t was on even, deck 1 
We shouted, «er> man of us, 

And steered right into the harlxiur thus 
\\ tth pomp and paean glonous 

A hundred shapes of lucid stone ! 

All daj we built its shnne for eacli, 

A shrine of rock for eterj one, 

Nor paused till in the westenng sun 
\\ e sat together on the beach 
To sing because our usk was done 
When lo* what shouts and merr) songs* 

\\ hat Laughter all the distance stirs * 

A loaded raft with happv throngs 
Of gentle islanders ' 

Our isles are just at hand ’ the> cried, 
‘Like cloudlets faint in even sleeping, 
Our temple gates are opened wide. 

Our olne-gTOves thick shade are keeping 
For these majestic forms — thej cned 
Oil, then we awoke with sudden start 
From our deep dream, and knew, too late. 
How bare the rock, how desolate, 

\\'hich had received our precious freight 
Yet we called oirt— * Depart * 

Our gifts, once giaen, must here abide 
Our work is done «e have no heart 
To mar our work — we cned 
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Home Thoughts, from Abroad. 

I 

Oh, to be in England 
Now that April ’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tinj-^ leaf, 

While the chaffincli sings on the orchard bough 
In England — now ! 

II 

And after April, when May follows. 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows ! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray’s edge — 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over. 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture! 

And though the fields look rough with hoarj’ dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower 
— Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower! 

CHARLES KINGSLEY 

1819-1875 

When all the world is young, lad. 

And all tlie trees are green ; 

And everj'^ goose a swan, lad. 

And everj^ lass a queen ; 

K 2 
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Then hej for boot and horse, lad, 

And round the world awaj , 

Young blood must hate its course, lad 
And e\erj dbg h«s day 

When nil the world is old. lad. 

And all the trees are hroirn , 

And all the sport is stale, lad. 

And all the wheels run down 
Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among 
God grant \ou find one face there 
^ou loted when all was young 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 

l8t9*iS6i 

mt, the struggle naught avaUeih 
Stt not, the struggle naught atmileth. 

The labour and the wounds are vain. 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things hate been they remain 
If hopes were dupes, fears mat be bars. 

It may be in yon smoke concealed, 

\our comrades chase e’en now the Ciers, 
And, but for you, possess the field 
For while the tired waves, tamly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gam. 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Cctmes silenr, Doodaig in, the main 
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And not by eastern windows onIj% 

When da3'light comes, comes in the light, 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowljr. 

But westward, look, the land is bright! 

^\^ALT WHITMAN 

1819-1892 

O Captain / My Captain / 

O Captain 1 my Captain ! our fearful trip is done. 

The ship has weathered ever\* rack, the prize we 
sought is won, 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 
exulting. 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim 
and daring; 

But O heart! heart! heart! 

O the bleeding drops of red. 

Where on the deck mj' Captain lies. 

Fallen cold and dead. 

O Captain ! mj' Captain ! rise up and hear the bells ; 

Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for j’ou the bugle 
trills. 

For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths — for you 
the shores a-crowding, 

For you thej”^ call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning ; 

Here Captain ! dear father ! 

This arm beneath y'our head! 

It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 
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Mv C-\ptain docs, not answer, his, lips are pale and 
still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse 
nor w ill , 

The ship IS anchored safe and sound, its a oyage closed 
and done, 

hrom fearful trip the \ictor ship comes in with object 
won , 

Lxult, O shores, and ring, O bells 1 
But I, With mournful tread, 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead 

MATTHCW ARNOLD 

i8m*iEI&6 

From * Rugby Chapel' 

Mhat IS the course of the life 
Of mortal men on the earth ?— 

Most men eddy about 

Here and there— eat and dnnk, 

Chatter and lote and hate, 

Ciather and squander, are raised 
Aloft are hurld in the dust, 

SjtriMng blindl) , achieving 
Nothing, and then they die — 

Perish , and no one asks 
Who or what they have been, 

More than he asli what waves 
In the moonlit solitudes mild 
Of the midmost Ocean, have swelld, 
Foamd for a moment, and gone 
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And there are some, whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires. 

Not with the crowd to be spent. 

Not without aim to go round 
In an eddy of purposeless dust, 

Effort unmeaning and vain. 

Ah yes, some of us strive 
Not without action to die 
Fruitless, but something to snatch 
From dull oblivion, nor all 
Glut the devouring grave ! 

We, we have chosen our path — 

Path to a clear-purposed goal, 

Path of advance ! but it leads 
A long, steep journey, ftirougb sunl^ 
Gorges, o’er mountains in snow! 
Cheerful, with friends, we set forth ; 
Then, on the height, comes the storm 
Thunder crashes from rock 
To rock, the cataracts reply ; 
Lightnings dazzle our ej'es ; 

Roaring torrents have breach’d 
The track, the stream-bed descends 
In the place where the wayfarer once 
Planted his footstep — the spray 
Boils o’er its borders ; aloft. 

The unseen snow-beds dislodge 
Their hanging ruin; — alas, 

Havoc is made in our train I 
Friends who set forth at our side 
Falter, are lost in the storm ! 
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We, we onij, are left' 

With frowning foreheads, with lips 
Sternlj compressd, we str\in on, 

On — and it lughtfill, at last, 

Come to the end of our wa) 

To the lonelj inn mid the rocks , 
W'here the gaunt and taciturn Host 
Stands on the threshold, the wind 
Shaking his thin white hairs — 

Holds his lantern to scan 
Our storm beat figures, and asks 
Whom in our party we bnng* 
Whom we bate left in the snow ’ 

Sadl> we answer W'e bnng 
Onl) oursehes, we lost 
Sight of the rest in the storm 
Hardh ourselves we fought through, 
Strippd, without friends, as we are 
Friends, companions, and tram 
The avalanche swept from our side 


W'lLLlAM MORRIS 

1834-1896 

Prologue to ' The Earthly Paradise' 

Forget six counties overhung with smoke. 
Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke, 
Forget the spreading of the hideous town , 

Think rather of the pack horse on the down, 
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And dream of London, small, and white, and clean. 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green ; 
Think, tliat below bridge the green lapping waves 
Smite some few keels that bear Levantine staves, 
Cut from the 3'ew wood on the burnt-up hill. 

And pointed jars that Greek hands toiled to fill. 
And treasured scanty spice from some far sea, 
Florence gold doth, and Ypres naperj’’. 

And cloth of Bruges, and hogsheads of Guienne ; 
MTiile nigh the thronged wharf Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
pen 

Moves over bills of lading — mid such times 
Shall dwell the hollow puppets of my rhj'mes. 


FRANCIS BRET HARTE 

1839-1902 

The Reveille. 

Hark! I hear the tramp of thousands. 

And of armM men the hum ; 

Lo! a nation’s hosts have gathered 
Round the quick alarming dram, — 

Saj-ing, ‘Come, 

Freemen, come ! 

Ere your heritage be wasted,’ said the quick alarming 
drum. 

‘Let me of m\* heart take counsel: 

M ar is not of life the smn ; 

W ho shall stay and reap the harvest 
M hen the autumn days shall come ? ' 
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But the drum 
Echoed, 'Conie* 

Death shall reap the bra\cr hancst,' said the solemn 
sounding drum 

■ But when won the coming l«ttle, 

WTiat of profit springs therefrom ’ 

WTiat if conquest subjugation, 

Lten greater lU^ become^’ 

But the drum 
Answered, ‘CoTie* 

You must do the sum to prove it, said the Yankee- 
answering drum 

‘What if, 'mid the cannons thunder, 

WTiisding shot and bursting bomb, 

Wlien ni> brothers fall around me 

Should m> heart grow cold and numb ’ ’ 

But the drum 
Answered ‘Come* 

Better there in death united, than m life a recreant, — 
come ' 

Thus the) answered, — hoping, feanng, 

Some in faith, and doubling some, 

Till a trumpet voice proclaiming, 

Said, ‘ My chosen people, come i 
Then the drum, 

Lo! was dumb, 

tor the greathean of the nauon, throbbing, answered 
‘ Lord, we come* ’ 
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ROBERT BRIDGES 

b. 1844 

A Passer-By. 

O splendid ship, thy -white sails crowding. 
Leaning across the bosom of the urgent 'West, 
That fearest nor sea rising, nor sky clouding. 
Whither awa}', fair rover, and what tin' quest? 

Ah ! soon, when W^inter has all our vales opprest, 
When skies are cold and misty, and hail is hurling, 

. Wilt thou glide on the blue Pacific, or rest 
In a summer haven asleep, thy white sails furling. 

I there before thee, in the country' that well thou 
knowest, 

Already arrived am inhaling the odorous air . 

I watch thee enter unerringly tvhere thou goest, 
And anchor queen of the strange shipping there. 
Thy sails for awnings spread, thy masts bare ; 
Nor is aught from the foaming reef to the snow- 
capped, grandest 

Peak, that is over the featlier>' palms more fair 
Than thou, so upright, so stately, and still thou 

standest. 

And vet, O splended ship, unhailed and nameless, 

I know not if, aiming a fancy, I rightly divine 
That thou hast a purpose joyful, a courage blameless, 
Thy port assured in a happier land than mine. 
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But for all I ha\e gi\en thee, beautj enough is 
thine, 

As thou, aslant with trim tackle and shrouding, 
From the proud nostril curse of 1 prow’s line 
In the offing scatteresl foam, thj w hite sails crowding 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 

16^9-1903 

/in tclns 

Out of the night that cosers me, 

Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods mav be 
For m> unconquerable soul 

In the fell clutcli of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cned aloud 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
M> head is bloody, but unbow d 

Bejond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And >et the menace of the jears 
Finds and shall find me unafraid 

It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll 
I am the master of fate 
I am the captain of my soul 
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SIR HENRY NE\^^BOLT 

b. 1862 

The Fighting Tdmh'av~c. 

It iTOs eight bells ringing, 

For the morning watch was done, 

And the gunner's lads were singing 
As they polished everj- gun. 

It iras eight bells ringing, 

And the gunner’s lads were singing. 

For the ship she rode a-swinging 
As they polished every gun. 

Oh! to see the linstock lightings 
Tiincrairc ! Temdraire ! 

Oh J to heal' the ronnd shot biting, 
Tcnieraire / Temeraire / 

Oh! to see the linstock lightings 
And to hear the I'outid shot biting. 

For we're all in love with Jighting 
On the Fighting Temeraire. 

It was noontide ringing, 

And the battle just begun, 

WTien the ship her way was winging 
As they loaded everj- gun. 

It was noontide ringing, 

When the ship her way was winging, 

And the gunner’s lads were singing 
As they loaded everj- g^n. 
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There ll be many gmn and gor^, 
T/fn/raire f Tem/ratre / 
Thereil be few to tell the story, 
Tlutlratre ' 7 < mlratre t 
There ll be mam grim and i;ory , 
Thereil be Jew to tell the story 
But tie'll alt be one tn glory 
II ith the Tighttm^ Tlmlraire 

There s a fir bell ringing- 
At the setting of the sun, 

And a phantom voice is singing 
Of the great (b>s done. 

There’s a far bell ringing, 

And a phantom voice is singing 
Of renown for ever dinging 
To the great dajs done. 

Amy the sunset breezes shiver, 
Titrieratre ' Tlmlratre t 
And she s Jading donn the river, 
Tlmlrasre ' Tirnlraire > 

Now the sunset breezes skiver. 
And she s fading doan the river. 
But 111 England s song for ever 
She 5 the Pighting Ttmlraire 
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Drake's Drum. 

Drake he’s in his hammock an’ a thousand mile 
away, 

(Capten, art tlia sleepin’ there below ?), 

Slung- atween the round shot in Nombre Dios Baj', 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plj’^mouth Hoe. 
Yarnder lumes the Island, yarnder lie the ships, 

Wi’ sailor lads a dancin’ heel-an’-toe, 

An’ the shore-lig-lus flashin’, an’ the night-tide 
dashin’, 

He sees et arl so plainly as he saw et long ago. 

Drake he was a Devon man, an’ riiled the Devon seas, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?), 

Rovin’ tho’ his death fell, he went wi’ heart at ease. 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 
‘Take my drum to England, hang et by the shore. 
Strike et when your powder ’s runnin’ low ; 

If the Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the port o’ Heaven, 
An’ drum them up the Channel as we drummed 
them long ago.’ 

Drake he’s in his hammock till the great Armadas 
come, 

(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?). 

Slung atween the round shot, listenin’ for the drum. 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 

Call him on the deep sea, call him up the Sound, 
Call him when yo. sail to meet the foe ; 

Where the old trade’s plyin’ an’ the old flag flyin’ 
They shall find him ware an’ ■^^’akin’, as they found 
him long ago! 
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A Ballad of John Nteholson 

It fell in the ^ear of Mutiny, 

At darlLCSt of the night, 

John Nichol^n by Jalandhar came. 

On his waj to Delhi fight 

\nd as he bj Jalandhar catre 
He thought \that he must do, 

And he sent to the Rajah fair greeting. 

To trj if he were true. 

‘God grant jour Highness length of dajs, 
And fnends tvhen need shall be. 

And I praj >ou send jour Captains hither, 
That thej niaj speak nith me. 

On the morrow through Jalandhar to\m 
The Captains rode in state, 

The> came to the house of John Nicholson 
And stood before the gate 

The chief of them was Mehtab Singh, 

He was both proud and slj , 

His turban gleamed with rubies red 
He held his cbm full high 

He marked his fellows how thej put 
Their shoes from off their feet, 

‘ Now wherefore make ye such ado 
These fallen lends to greet’ 
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‘The}’^ have ruled us for a hundred years, 
In truth I know not how, 

But though they be fain of master}’-. 

They dare not claim it now.’ 

Right haughtily before them all 
The durbar hall he trod, 

^Vith rubies red his turban gleamed, 

His feet with pride were shod. 

They had not been an hour together, 

A scanty hour or so, 

When Mehtab Singh rose in his place 
And turned about to go. 

Then swifd}^ came John Nicholson 
Between the door and him, 

^Vith anger smouldering in his eyes 
That made the rubies dim. 

‘You are overhasty, Mehtab Singh,’ — 

Oh, but his voice v’as low! 

He held his wrath with a curb of iron. 
That furrowed cheek and brow. 

‘You are overhasty, Mehtab Singh, 

M'’hen that the rest are gone, 

I have a word that may not wait 
To speak vnth you alone.’ 

The Captains passed in silence forth 
And stood tlie door behind; 

To go before the game was played 
Be sure they had no mind. 

L 
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But there uithin John Nicholson 
Turned him on Mehtab Singh, 

‘ So long as the soul is m my body 
You shall not do this thing 
Ha%e je sorted us for t hundred jetrs 
And >et je hnon not wh> ’ 

W'e brook no doubt of our masterj , 

W'e rule until we die 
‘\\'ere I the one last Englishman 
Drawing the breath of life, 

And )ou the master rebel of all 
That stir this land to strife— 

\\ ere I, be said, ‘ but a Corporal 
And you a Rajput King, 

So long as the soul was in m> bodj 
^ou should not do this thing 
‘Ttke off, take off those shoes of pride, 

Carry them whence they came, 

^our Captains saw your insolence 
And they shall sec your shame’ 

^\’hen Mehtab Singh came to the door 
His shoes they burned his hand. 

For there in long and silent lines 
He saw the Captains stand 

When Mehtab Singh rode from the gate 
His chin w'as on bis breast 
The Captains said, ‘When the strong command 
Oliedience is best * 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 

b. 1865 

Ballad of East and West. 

Oh, East Is East, and West Is West, and never 
the twain shall ‘ineet. 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God's 
great Judgement Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor 
Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though 
they come from the ends of the earth / 

Kamal is out with twenty men to raise the Border side, 

And he has lifted the Colonel’s mare that is the 
Colonel’s pride. 

He has lifted her out of the stable-door between the 
dawn and the day, 

And turned the calkins upon her feet, and ridden her 
far away. 

Then up and spoke the Colonel’s son that led a troop 
of the Guides: 

‘ Is there never a man of all my men can say where 
Kamal hides ? ’ 

Then up and spoke Mahommed Khan, the sqn of the 
• Ressaldar: 

‘ If ye know the track of the morning-mist, j^e know 
where his pickets are. 

At dusk he harries the Abazai — at dawn he is into 
Bonair, 


L 2 
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But he must go b> Fort Bukloh to his own pbce 
to fare 

So if j e gallop to Fort BuUoh as fast as a bird can fl> , 

R) the fa\our of God je maj cut him off ere hewn 
to the Tongue of Jagai 

But if he be past the Tongue of Jagai, right sitiftl) 
turn je then, 

For the length and the breadth of that gnalj plain is 
sown with Ivamols men 

There is rock to the left and rock to the right, and 
low lean thorn between. 

And >c maj hear a breech bolt smek where neter 
a man la seen 

The Colonels son has taken a horse, and a raw rough 
dun was he 

^^^th the mouth of a bell and the heart of Hell and 
the head of a gallows'tree 

The Colonel’s son to the Fort has won, the\ bid him 
stay to eat — 

Who ndes at the tail of a Border thief, he sits not 
long at his meat 

He s up and away from Fort Bukloh os fast as he can 

Till he was aware of his father s mare in the gut of the 
Tongue of Jagaj, 

Till he >vas aware of his father’s mare with Kamal 
upon her back, 

And when he could spy the white of her eje, he 
made the pistol crack 

He has fired once, he has fired twice, but the 
whibthng ball went wide 
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‘ Ye shoot like a soldier,’ Kamal said. ‘ Show now if 
ye can ride ! ’ 

It’s up and over the Tongue of Jagai, as blown dust- 
devils go, 

The dun he fled like a stag of ten, but the mare like 
a barren doe. 

The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged his 
head above, 

But the red mare played with the snaffle-bars as 
a maiden plays with a glove. 

There was rock to the left and rock to the right, and 
low lean thorn between. 

And thrice he heard a breech-bolt snick tho’ never 
a man was seen. 

The}-- have ridden the low moon out of the sky, tlieir 
hoofs drum up the dawn, 

The dun he went like a wounded bull, but the mare 
like a new-roused fawn. 

The dun he fell at a water-course — in a woful heap 
fell he. 

And Kamal has turned the red mare back, and pulled 
the rider free. 

He has knocked the pistol out of his hand — small 
room v'as there to strive, 

‘ ’Twas only by favour of mine,’ quoth he, ‘ ye rode 
so long alive; 

There was not a rock for twenty mile, there was not 
a dump of tree, 

But covered a man of mj’ own men with his rifle 
cocked on his knee. 

If I had raised my bridle-hand, as I have held it low. 
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The little jackals that flee so fast were feasting all in 
a row 

If I had bow ed m) head on mj breast, as I hare held 
It high, 

The kite that whistles a1>o>c us now were gorged till 
she could not fl> * 

Lightly answered the Colonels son ‘Do good to 
bird and beast. 

But count who come for the broken meats before 
thou makest a feast 

If there should follow a thousand swords to carry mj 
bones away, 

Belike the price of n jackals meal were more than 
a thief could pay 

They will feed their horse on the standing crop, their 
men on the garnered gram, 

The thatch of the byres will sene their Gres when iD 
the cattle are stain 

But if thou thinkest the pnee be fair, — th% brethren 
wait to sup, 

The hound is kin to the jackal spawn, — howl, dog, 
and call them up' 

And if thou thinkest the pnee be high in steer and 
gear and stadw, 

Gi\e me my fathers itnre again, and 111 fight my 
own way back I 

ICamal has gripped him by the hand and set him 
upon his feet. 

‘J»o talk shall be of dogs,' said he, ‘when wolf and 
grey wolf meet 

May I eat dirt if thou hast hurt of me m deed or 
breath, 
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\Miat dam of lances brought thee forth to jest at the 
dawTi with Death?’ 

Lightly answered the Colonel’s son ; ‘ I hold by the 
blood of clan : 

Take up the mare for my father’s gift — by God, she 
has carried a man!’ 

The red mare ran to the Colonel’s son, and nuzzled 
against his breast; 

‘ We be two strong men,’ said Kamal then, ‘ but she 
lovetli the younger best. 

So she shall go with a lifter’s dower, my turquoise- 
studded rein. 

My ’broidered saddle and saddle-cloth, and siher 
stirrups twain.’ 

The Colonel's son a pistol drew and held it 
muzzle-end, 

‘Ye have taken the one from a, foe, said he; ‘will je 
take the mate from a friend ? ’ 

‘ A gift for a gift,’ said Kamal straight ; ‘ a limb for 
the risk of a limb. 

Thy father has sent his son to me. I’ll send my son 
to him ! ’ 

With that he whistled his only son, that dropped 
from a mountain-crest — 

He trod the ling like a buck in spring, and he looked 
like a lance in rest. 

‘Now here is thy master,’ Kamal said, ‘who lea s 
a troop of the Guides, 

And thou must ride at his left side as shield on 

shoulder rides. _ 

Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at camp and board 

and bed. 
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Th} life IS his — th> Cue it is to guard him 
thj head 

So, thou must eat the WTiite Queen •> meat, an 
all her foes are thine. 

And thou must harr> th\ lather’s hold for 
peace of the Border hne, 

And thou must make a troopir tough and hack 
th) waj to power — 

Belike thej will raise thee to Ressaldar when 1 
hanged m Peshawur 

The) hate looked each other between the 
and there the) found no fault, 

They hate taken the Oath of the Brotber»in Blood 
on leatened bread and salt 
They hate taken the Oath of the Broiber m-BlOod 
on fire and fresh cut sod. 

On the hilt and the haft of the Kbtber knife, 
the \\ ondrous Names of God 
The Colonels son he tides the mare and Kam®!® 
bo) the dun, 

And two have come back to Fort Bukloh wh®^® 
there went forth but one 
And when the) drew to the Quarter Guard, 
twent) swords fletv clear — 

There was not a man but carried his feud 
the blood of the mountaineer 
•Ha' done' ha done!’ said the Colonels s^n 
‘ Put up the steel at jour -ides’ 

Last night je had struck at a Border thief— 
to night us a man of the Guides ' ’ 
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Oh^ East IS Easf, and JVcsf is Wcsf^ and never 
the fzvain shall nicely 

Till Earlli and 6’-^' stand presently at God’s 
great Jndgenicnf Sent; 

But there Is neither East nor IFest, Border^ nor 
Breeds nor Birth^ 

When two strong nten stand face to face, thd 
they come front the ends of the earth / 


Big Steamers. 

' Oh, where are you going to, all you Big Steamers, 
lYi'th England’s own coal, up and down the salt 
seas?’ 

* We are going to fetch you your bread and your 
butter, 

Your beef, pork, and mutton, eggs, apples, and 
cheese.’ 

‘And where will you fetch it from, all j-ou Big 
Steamers, 

And where shall I write j'ou when you are au^y ?’ 

‘We fetch it from Melbourne, Quebec, and Vancouver- — 
Address us at Hobart, Hong-kong, and Bombay.’ 

‘ But if anything happened to all you Big Steamers, 
And suppose you were wrecked up and down the 
salt sea ? ’ 

‘ They, you’d have no coffee or bacon for breakfast, 
And you’d have no muffins or toast for your tea.’ 
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'Then 111 pray for fine weather for ill jou Big 
Steamers, 

For little blue billows and breeres so soft’ 

‘Oh, billows and breezes don’t bother Big Steamers, 

For were iron belott and steel rigging aloft 

‘Then 111 build a new lighthouse for all jou Big 
Steamers, 

With plenty wise pilots to pilot you through' 

* Oh, the Channel ’s as bnghc as a ball room already , 

4,nd pilots ire thicker than pilchards at Looe’ 

■Then what can I do for you. all you Big Steamers, 

Oh, what can I do for your comfort and good? ' 

‘Send out your big warships to watch your big 
mters, 

That no one may stop us from bringing you food 

‘Tor the bread that you cat and the biscittis you 
nibble. 

The siveets that you suck and the joints that 
you carve. 

They are brought to you daily by all us Eig 
Steamers, 

And if any one hinders our coming yonlt 
starz e ' ' 
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SIR FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE 

1810-1888 

The Private of the Bvffs. 

‘ Some Sikhs and a private of the Buffs, having remained behind 
with the grog carts, fell into the hands of the Chinese. On the ncNt 
morning they were brought before the authorities, and commanded 
to perform the Kolou;. The Sikhs obeyed ; but Moyse. the English 
soldier, declaring that he would not prostrate himself before any 
Chinaman alive, was immediately knocked upon the head, and his 
body thrown on a dunghill .’ — flit Ttiitrs (An incident in the China 
War, which ended in i860). 

Last nighty among his fellow roughs, 

He jested, quaffed, and swore, 

A drunken private of the Buffs, 

W'^ho never looked before. 

To-day^ beneath the foeman’s frown. 

He stands in Elgin’s place. 

Ambassador from Britain’s crown. 

And type of all her race. 

Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, untaught, 
Bewildered, and alone, 

A heart, with English instinct fraught. 

He yet can call his own. 

Aye, tear his body limb from limb. 

Bring cord, or axe, or flame: 

He only knows, that not through him 
Shall England come to shame. 

Far Kentish hop-fields round him seemed. 

Like dreams, to come and go; 

Bright leagues of cherry-blossom gleamed. 

One sheet of living snow ; 
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The smoke, abo\e his father’s door, 

In grey soft eddjings hung 
Must he then watch jt nse no more, 
Doomed by himself so joung^ 

\es honour calL* — wuh strength like steel 
He put the \ision bj 
Let dusky Indians whine and kneel, 

\n Enghsh lad must die 
And thus, with e>es that would not shnnk, 
W'lth knee to man unbent. 

Unfaltering on its dreadful brink, 

To bis red grave he went 

Vatn mightiest fleets of iron framed , 

Vam, those all Mattering guns , 

Unless proud England Keep, untamed, 

The strong heart of her sons 
So, let his name through Europe ring — 

A man of mean estate, 

Who died, as firm as Spartas king, 

Because his soul was great 


ADA SMITH 
In City Streets 

Yonder in the heather there 's a bed for sleeping, 
Drink for one athirst, npe blackbernes to eat, 
bonder in the sun the merry hares go leaping, 
And the pool is clear for travel-weaned feet 
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Sorely throb my feet, a-tramping London highways, 
(Ah! the spring}^ moss upon a northern moor!) 
Through the endless streets, the gloomy squares and 
byways, 

Homeless in the Cit}’^, poor among the poor! 

London streets are gold — ah, give me leaves a-glinting 
'Midst grey dykes and hedges in the autumn sun ! 
London water ’s wine, poured out for all unstinting— 
God! For the little brooks that tumble as the}’^ 
run ! 

Oh, my heart is fain to hear the soft wind blowing, 
Soughing through the fir-tops up on northern 
fells ! 

Oh, my eye ’s an ache to see the brown burns flowing 
Through the peaty soil and tinkling heather-bells. 


LAURENCE BINYON 

b. 1869 

For the Fallen. 

With proud thanksgiving, a mother for her children, 
England mourns for her dead across the sea. 

Flesh of her flesh thej'- were, spirit of her spirit. 
Fallen in the cause of the free. 

Solemn the drums thrill: Death august and roj'al 
Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 

There is music in the midst of desolation 
And a glorj' that shines upon our tears. 
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Thej went with songs to the battle, they were young, 
Straight of limb, true of eje, stead) and aglow 
They w ere staunch to the end against odds uncounted, 
The) fell with their faces to the foe 

The) shall not grow old, as we that are left grow 
old 

Age shall not wear) them, nor the )ears condemn 
At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them 

The) mmgle not with their hugbing comrades ngam , 
The) sit no more at familiar tables of home , 

The) hate no lot m our hbour of the <h)-time 
Thc) sleep be) end England s foam 

Rut where our desires are and our hopes profound, 
Pelt as a well spring that is hidden from sight, 

To the mnemiosit heart of their own hnd the) are 
known 

As the stars are known to the Night, 

As the stars that shall be bngbt when we are dust, 
Moving in marches upon the heavenl) plain. 

As the stars that are stari) m the lime of our 
darkness. 

To the end, to the end, thq remain 
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,RUPERT BROOKE 

-1914 

The Soldier. 

If I should die, think onty this of me: 

That there ’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed ; 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware. 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air. 
Washed by the rivers, blest bj'^ suns of home. 

And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England 
given ; 

Her sights and sounds ', dreams happy as her daj*^ ; 
And laughter, learnt of friends ; and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 

JAMES ELROY FLECKER, O.U. 

God save the King. 

God save our gracious IGng, 

Nation and State and King, 

God save the King! 

Grant him the Peace divine. 

But if his Wars be Thine 
Flash on our fighting line 
Victory’s Wing! 
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Thou in his suppliant hands 
Hast placed such Mighty Lands 
Sa\e thou our King' 

As once from golden SUes 
Rebels \Mth flaming ejes, 

So the Kings Enemies 
Doom Thou and fling! 

Mountains that break the night 
hlolds He bj eagle right 
Stretching far Wing ' 

DavNn lands for \outh to reap, 

Dim Lands \%hcre Empires sleep, 

His ' And the Lion Deep 
Roars for the King 

But most these fetv dear miles 
Of sneett> meadoned Isles,— 
England all Spring , 

Scotland that b> the marge 
^\^lere the blank North doth charge 
Hears Thy Voice loud and large, 
Saae, and their King! 

Grace on the golden Dales 
Of Thine old Christian Wales 
Shoner till the> sing, 

Till Erin's Island lann 
Echoes the dulcet drawn 
Song with a cry of Dawn — 

God saae the ICingl 
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Uppingham Song. 

(19^3) 

Ages ago (as to-day they are reckoned) 

I was a lone little, blown little fag : 

Panting to heel when Authority beckoned. 

Spoiling to write for the Uppingha^n i^Iag. / 
Thirty years on seemed a terrible time then 
Thirty years back seems a twelvemonth or so. 
Little 1 saw myself spinning this rhyme then 
Less do I feel that it ’s ages ago ! 

Ages ago that was Somebody’s study ; 

Somebody Else had the study next door. 

O their long walks in the fields dty- or muddy 1 
O their long talks in the evenings of yore ! 

Still, when they meet, the old evergreen fellous 
Jaw in the jolly old jargon as though 
Both were as slender and sound in the Ix-llows 
As they were ages and ages ago 1 

O but the ghosts at each turn I could show you !— 
Ghosts in low collars and little cloth caps— 

Plarh of ’em now tjuite an ciderl\ O. U. 

^^•iser, no doubt, and as pleasant -j^erh.aps . 
That’s wl'.crc poor Jack lit the slide up with to.hes. 
Once when the quad was a foot ilccp in snow— 
^\l■.en a live Bishop was one of the Polhre- 
Agvs and ages and .ages ago! 
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Things that were Decent and things that were Rotten, 
How I remember them jear after tear' 

Some — It maj be — that were better forgotten 
Some that — it maa be — should still draw a tear 
More, many more, that are good to remember 
^arns that grow richer, the older they grow 
Deeds that would make a mans ultimate ember 
Glow with the fetaour of ages ago’ 

Did we pla\ footer in funny long flannels' 

Had we no Corps to give zest to our dnil ' 
Never a Gvm lined throughout with pine panels 
Half of V nur beat buildings were quarry -stone stiU ' 
Ah ' but It a not for their looks that you love them, 
Not for the craft of the builder below, 

But for the spint behind and above them — 

But for the Spirit of Ages Ago ' 

Fton mav rest on ler 1 leld and her River 

Harrow has songs that she knows how to sing 
Winchester slang makes the sensitive shiver 
Rugby had Arnold but never had Thnng' 
Repton can put up as good an Eleven 
Marlborough men are the fear of the fcif* 

All that 1 wish to remark is— thank Heaven 
1 was at Uppingham ages ago’ 
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The Old Boys. 

(1917) 

is the one with the empty sleeve ? ’ 

‘ Some sport who was in the swim.’ 

‘ And the one with the ribbon who ’s home on leave ? 

‘ Good Lord ! I remember him / 

A hulking- fool, low down in the school, 

And no good at games was he — 

All fingers and thumbs — and very few chums. 

{I wish he’d shake hands with me !) ’ 

‘ Who is the one with the heavy stick, 

Who seems to walk from the shoulder ? ’ 

‘ Why, many ’s the goal you have watched him kick ! 

‘ He ’s looking a lifetime older. 

Who is the one that’s so full of fun — 

I never beheld a blither — 

Yet his eyes are fixt as the furrow betwixt ? ’ 

‘ He cannot see out of either.’ 

‘Who are the ones that tvc cannot see. 

Though we feel them as near as near ? 

In Chapel one felt them bend the knee. 

At the match one felt them cheer. 

In the deep still shade of the Colonnade, 

In the ringing quad’s full light, 

They are laughing here, they are chaffing there. 
Yet never in sound or sight.’ 
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‘Oh, those are the ones who neter sitall lea\e, 
As the) once were afnud the) would* 

The) marched aw’ay from the school at ete, 
But at dawn came back for good. 

With deathless blooms from uncoffind tombs 
To la) at our Founders shrine 
As man) are the) as ourselves to da), 

And their place is \ours and mine 

But who are the ones the) can help or harm 
‘Each small bo), never so new, 

Has an Elder Brother to take his arm, 

And show him the thing to do — 

And the thing to resist with a doubled fist, 

U hed be nor knave nor fool — 

And the Game to pla) if hed tread the wa) 
Of the School behind the school ’ 
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I weep for Acionnis— he dead 

If 1 slioidd die, think only thi>i of me 

In the first rank of tliesc did Zimri stand 

In Xanadu ('id Kuhia Kl'an 

It fell in the year of Mutiny 

It IS not prowinft like a tr( e 

It is not to be thoupht of that the Hood 

It little profits that an idle king. 

It was (ipht bells ringing . 
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Over the sea our gallcjs went 128 
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SAtet<Ja\ soeeil so ciTm, so bn^S 
SvftM Etho, svitelesV fijjnjiijtbst li» slwo**®" 
Swiftly w»lk o er Ihe western tease 

Tha* lime ofycarllioo mayst tn me bcbold 

Tlie breakinfr waves dash (])i>eh 

The Curretv tolls the kaell of parting flay 

Tl e fificenlh day of July 

The ytories of our blood and slate 

The king sits in Dunfermline town 

TliC spleridoor falls on raslle 'wal’s 

The son is warm, the ske n char 

The world is too niueh with ns late and soon 

There was a time when meadow grove, and stream 

There was a sound of reveliy hr n'shl 

They are all gene into the world 0/ light 

Three j cars the grew in sun and slmwer 

Tigerl Tiger’ biirningbnghl 

Two Vojets are there one is of the Sea 

Under the greenw ood tree 

\\ e are the inus c-makers 

W hat la the course of the life 

TVhal means this shouting > 1 do kar the people 

When all the world is voung lad 

When I consider how m> tight vs spent 

When I have seen W Tunes fell hand defae d 

TVhen ! surver the bright 

Tkhea in the chronicle of wasted time 



